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ERHAPS as important a function as any which pertains 
to the annual meetings of the State Insurance Commis- 
sioners is the establishment and growth of mutual sentiments 
of confidence between the officials of the various States, con- 
ducing to greater comity and to a reduction of the chances 
of undue annoyance to companies doing inter-State business. 
As the Commissioners come to know and appreciate each 
other’s good qualities and fitness for office, they are the more 
inclined to grant all the courtesies which their respective State 
laws permit in the exercise of their duties and to endeavor to 
bring about greater uniformity of statute and practice—an 
encouraging prospect for all concerned. 





HE Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest held 

its annual convention at Chicago during the present 
week, commencing on Wednesday, too late for us to secure a 
full report before going to press. At our request several 
of the authors of prepared papers furnished us with advance 
copies of what they had to say on the subjects assigned them, 
and in other columns we give extracts from the principal ones, 
regretting that our space precludes us from publishing the 
papers entire. The address by S. H. Lockett, manager of the 
engineering department of the Insurance Survey Bureau, on 
“The Conflagration Hazard,” will be found a timely and most 
interesting contribtftion to this subject. Especially is this so 
at the present time, when the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is investigating the condition of cities as to the con- 
flagration hazard, instigated thereto by the conflagrations that 
occurred in Baltimore, Rochester and Toronto during the 
present year. Mr. Lockett has made a careful study of the 
subject, extending over a long period of time, and brings into 
consideration both a scientific and practical experience. His 
definition of what constitutes a conflagration hazard is intel- 
ligently expressed, while his discussion of the causes of con- 
flagrations is fully as interesting. It is the common remark, 
in cases of extensive fires, that the flames are “mysteriously” 
carried tc long distances. Mr. Lockett explains that there is 
nothing mysterious in the matter whatever, but that the spread 
of flames is attributable to natural causes, which can be readily 
provided against. In fact, he maintains that all conflagration 
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hazards can be eliminated in cities, except those resulting from 
earthquakes, volcanoes, tornadoes, etc., and that “it is up to 
us” to provide the proper means for preventing conflagrations. 
In fact, his suggestions, if applied to all risks, would tend to 
reduce the ordinary fire hazard very materially. The full 
text of Mr. Lockett’s paper will be found in our report of this 
annual meeting of the association. Other papers read before 
the association were interesting, and the meeting was a pro- 
nounced success in all respects. 





N the issue of THE Spectator of last week was printed a 
special telegram from Milwaukee to the effect that the 
argument in the case of the Prudential Insurance Company 
against Commissioner Host was progressing in the United 
States District Court. The decision of the Court had not 
been reached when THE SPECTATOR went to press. Subse- 
quently the court overruled the motion of the attorneys for 
the Commissioner to dismiss on the ground of lack of juris- 
diction, and directed that the case proceed. At the time the 
Commissioner cited the’ Prudential to show cause why its 
license to do business in Wisconsin should not be revoked, 
the company applied to the United States District Court for 
an injunction to restrain the Commissioner from interfering 
with its business, and a temporary injunction was granted. 
The attorneys for the Commissioner moved for a dismissal 
of the case on the ground that the court was without juris- 
diction to review the acts of a ministerial officer. This was 
the point argued last week, the decision being in favor of the 
company. Argument on the question of making the injunc- 
tion permanent is still to be had. Another case of the Pru- 
dential against the Commissioner for the recovery of fees col- 
lected by him for the examination of the company is pending 
in the State Court and set for trial at an early day. 





HE two weeks just passed have been unusually fruitful of 
railroad accidents. The loss of life by them was from 

one to over sixty persons each, while the maimed and crippled 
exceeded two hundred. These accidents were not peculiar to 
any section of the country, the East and the West contributing 
to them, while the greatest number of fatalities occurred in 
Tennessee, where sixty-two persons were killed in a single 
collision. In most cases these accidents resulted from pre- 
ventable causes, being in the nature of collisions between 
trains. In one case there was a heavy washout of the road- 
bed, which could not have been foreseen, but might have been 
provided against by proper construction and care of the road- 
bed. Collisions are due in nearly every instance to the care- 
lessness or neglect of those in charge of the trains. Railroad 
service must depend upon human intelligence and the care 
and trustworthiness of employees. If the instructions given 
these are faithfully observed there is little fear of accidents 
occurring, but carelessness and recklessness step in, inducing 
engineers and conductors to deviate from their instructions 
and take chances that imperil the lives of thousands of travel- 
eis. There ought never to be such a thing as a railroad col- 
lision, and there would not be if the proper safeguards were 
applied. The American people are too careless regarding 
human life, and the slaughtering that goes on among us at- 
tracts but little attention. An accident that kills fifty or sixty 
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persons scarcely excites comment from those who read the 
newspaper accounts of it,.and in twenty-four hours it is for- 
gotten or has given place to some other horror for brief con- 
sideration. If railroad companies were held to a stricter ac- 
countability for such accidents there would be fewer of them. 
The administration of existing laws relating to such accidents 
is so lax that it has no terrors for railroad managers. Com- 
menting upon the frequency of railroad accidents in this coun- 
try, The Pall Mall Gazette of London says: 

They are far too common in America, especially of late. The fact 
that it is a large country with plenty of room for them to happen in 
is not sufficient to explain them. Probably the fundamental cause is 
the hasty and imperfect construction of the lines, the makeshift 
arrangements for saving time, and the general rush of strenuous 
national life. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


M. Dugro Buttles, general agent of the Hamilton Fire, who has 
had temporary offices at 92 William street, has leased the handsome 
grade floor office now occupied by the local department of the Royal 
Exchange at 100 William street, and will remove there forthwith. 

Thomas F. Goodrich, who recently resigned from the vice-presi- 
dency of the National Surety Company, has retired to his farm on 
Hiawatha Island in the Susquehanna river, near Owego, N. Y., where 
he proposes to live a life of leisure and comfort during the greater 
part of the year. Mr. Goodrich has attained the biblical age, and has 
richly earned the delightful repose which has now fallen to his lot. 

Max Danziger, president of the New York Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, who has been traveling in Europe since last May, has re- 
turned greatly improved in health. 

R. S. Critchell of Chicago is in New York this week. 

INSPECTOR. 


Alfred Rowell, general agent for New Jersey and special agent for 
the Metropolitan district and Westchester county of the Aétna of 
Hartford, died suddenly a few days ago at Jefferson, N. H. 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the Central of Birmingham, 
arrived in the city a few days ago on the “Umbria.” 

Ludwig Fissinewert, general manager of the South German Re- 
insurance of Munich, has been elected general manager of the Rhine 
Westphalian Reinsurance of M. Gladbach. 

S. J. Pipkin, general manager of the Atlas of London, is expected 
to arrive in this city shortly. 

It is reported that an effort will be made in the near future to com- 
plete the organization of a new fire company in this city, with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $400,000. 

E. F. Cardell, formerly secretary and inspector for the Lowell 
Board of Fire Underwriters, goes with Starkweather & Shepley of 
New York and Providence. 

C. F. Mullins of San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast manager of the 
Commercial Union, was in town this week. 

S. A. Rothermel, secretary of the Traders of Chicago, was among 
this week’s visitors to the city. 

It has, within the past few years, become the custom for 
May 1 and October 1 to be recognized as the periods of the year for 
dwelling changes or household removals. The latter date relates 
more particularly to apartment-house transfers. As to this last- 
mentioned class application clerks report an unusually large number, 
the season therefor commencing with next Saturday. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has been for some time 
wrestling with a proper form for binder. It is to be hoped that when 
that body finally decides and adopts one it will be an improvement 
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upon the Exchange blank to which many prominent New York 
brokers take exception. 

Circular 658 of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange advises 
members of the names of over fifty brokers who have failed to renew 
their certificates. 

President Alfred James of the Northwestern National has addressed 
a circular letter to his agents, under date of September 22, on the sub- 
ject of “Safety Fund” policies. The Northwestern National does not 
operate under the “Safety Fund” law, and the arguments advanced 
by President James are both interesting and instructive on the subject. 

During the week storage lines have practically been confined to 
coffee. 

Surplus line writing offices continue still to report considerable 
activity. 

During July and September over one million dollars was placed, 
under the rules, in non-Exchange companies. Among the larger items 
was that of “Dreamland,” Coney Island, for nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Police Commissioner McAdoo has issued a statement showing that 
since the system of controlling street traffic instituted by former 
Deputy Commissioner Piper has been in effect, the number of street 
accidents has materially decreased, and gives the following table for 


the month of August, 1903 and 1904: 
August, August, 


1903. 1904. 
ACCIGentsot ailkinds sds ca dasceweleh ee meaner nus 432 380 
Persons struck by street cars ............eee eee eens 57 51 
Persons sirtick by 46ucks ........60 05.0080 05 c08 cose 52 44 
Injured by collisions between cars and trucks....... 26 27 
Injured by automobiles ............. 0 cee eeeeee eee 5 8 
Injured by ambulances ........ iaieigcol a wludiolorstens sere 3 I 
Injured by collision with “L” pillars................ 9 10 


Henry Walters of Baltimore has been elected trustee of the New 


York Life, succeeding the late Henry Tuck. 
SURVEYOR. 





NOTES ON THE COMMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the National Convention of I[n- 
surance Commissioners passed without friction, only one topic, viz.: 
unauthorized insurance, exciting much discussion. Twenty-one States 
were represented, Commissioner H. R. Prewitt of Kentucky having 
arrived after the original roll call. Commissioners of several States 
which have been represented at previous conventions were unable to 
be present, but other States were represented for the first time. 

* * * * * 

Vice-President J. V. Barry presided in the absence of President 
J. L. Bacon, and conducted:the sessions in a graceful and entirely 
saitsfactory manner. Mr. Barry is always apt and happy in his 
remarks, and it is universally hoped that, while he could not be chosen 
president this year, owing to the expiration gf his present term of 
office in the near future, he will be in position to be elected president 
next year. He was re-elected to the vice-presidency for the coming 


year. 
* * & * * 


Commissioner F. L. Cutting of Massachusetts was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. Mr. Cutting’s sturdy figure 
well exemplifies his strength of character; and it is certain that during 
the coming year the convention will have a president who will fill 
the office with dignity and force. 

* * * * * 

Of course Actuary J. J. Brinkerhoff of Illinois was re-elected sec- 
retary. He has the duties of that office at his fingers’ ends, and does 
much toward producing the smoothness and excellent general results 
which usually characterize the sessions of the organization. 

* * * * * 

The Indiana gentlemen exerted every effort to make the convention 
an agreeable, as well as a profitable event, and succeeded admirably. 
Auditor D. E. Sherrick was almost omnipresent, with friendly words 
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and humorous anecdotes galore. Actuary Buttolph and Chief Clerk 
Neal were equally solicitous as to the comfort of the delegates and 
guests. The visiting ladies were handsomely entertained, and the 
Commissioners and guests were taken through the residential portions 
of the city, and then banqueted at the Country Club. News of the 
serious illness of Mr. Sherrick’s wife was a source of deep regret to 
his many friends. 
* s # * & 

Superintendent A. I. Vorys of Ohio was a prominent figure during 
the convention, and his observations were attentively heard, as they 
were sure to either afford a hearty laugh or impart wisdom to the 
listener. It would not surprise Mr. Vorys’ friends (and they are 
many) to hear him styled “governor” some day. 

* * * 1 * 

An interesting feature of the meeting was the attendance of ac- 
tuaries. Among such present were Charles Hughes of Connecticut, 
J. J. Brinkerhoff of Illinois, H. W. Buttolph of Indiana, S. E. Still- 
well of Ohio, R. E. Forster of Pennsylvania and S. H. Wolfe of New 
York. The presence of such actuarial talent indicates that the sessions 
have a scientific interest aside from their bearing upon the routine of 
departmental practice. 

* * a a * 

Two of the officials who were present at the convention this year, 
for the first time, were Deputy-Auditor J. L. Pierce of Nebraska and 
Auditor B. F. Carroll of Iowa. Mr. Pierce is a lawyer by profession, 
and is largely endowed with common sense and courtesy. He pos- 
sesses a studious disposition, and attended in the hope of gleaning use- 
ful information from the discussions. Mr. Carroll exhibited a logical 
mind and an intelligent grasp of matters discussed, in connection with 
oratorical ability of no mean order. Both gentlemen were gladly 
welcomed by their associates. 

* a * * oe 

Considerable interest was manifested in the fraternal questions 
which were discussed, but no further action was taken. In response 
to invitations from the two organizations of fraternities to send 
representatives to their meetings, the Commissioners politely intimated 
their willingness to have those bodies send representatives to meet 
the fraternal committee of the commissioners’ association in the near 
future. 

* ca = * 2 

Colonel C. P. Ellerbe, ex-Commissioner of Missouri, presented a 
paper on credit insurance which, he insisted, was chiefly made up of 
quotations from Messrs. Wolfe, Reynolds and Brinkerhoff. What- 
ever its source, it was a lucid argument and contained interesting 
and instructive data as to the proper reserves in credit insurance. 
Briefly, he said that the usual unearned premium reserve of 50 per 
cent was sufficient; that the reserves for resisted claims (which are 
very few in number) should be computed individually; and that the 
reserve for unadjusted claims should include an allowance for those 
which may occur under policies expiring in the latter part of the year, 
as thirty daysareallowed the policyholder in which to make final claims, 
and sixty days more are reserved by the company for investigation, etc. 
Col. Ellerbe is a humorist, as well as an attorney and an authority on 
credit insurance; and one of the stories he tells on himself relates to 
a German who had retained him to take care of a law suit. After the 
case had got pretty well along in court, his client got scared and an- 
nounced to Col. Ellerbe that it was “time to get a lawyer.” In this 
connection W. F. Moore told of a gentleman who was passing Col. 
Ellerbe’s residence just as an old darkey was sweeping the walk. The 
gentleman inquired if Col. Ellerbe lived in the house. The old uncle 
replied, “Yes, sir, Mars’ Ellerbe do live here.” “Isn’t it Colonel 
Ellerbe?” ‘Yes, sir, believe it is Colonel Ellerbe.” “Well, isn’t Col- 
onel Ellerbe an attorney?” To this query the old man replied, ‘Well, 
sir, I believe he run once, but wasn’t elected.” 

s * s s s 

Unauthorized insurance was practically the only question which pro- 
voked general discussion. There was some diversity of views as to 
how bogus companies could best be eliminated, a few members hold- 
ing that the present United States laws were sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to deny fraudulent companies the use of the mails; but the opin- 
ion finally prevailed that a law pronouncing as fraudulent such com- 





panies as operated without legal authority from some State would 
make it much easier to put a quietus upon bogus concerns, and the 
committee on unauthorized insurance was instructed to continue its 
campaign to secure such a statute from Congress. 

& * * * * 

Auditor Sherrick of Indiana, while big intellectually and growing 
bigger politically, is not an exceptionally large man physically. He 
does more or less stumping through the State, and his fame had pre- 
ceded him to one particular place, where he was met and greeted by 
a local man. The latter looked Mr. Sherrick over a moment, and 
then remarked, “Why, I expected to see a h of a fellow.” 

s * ¥ s * 





On Wednesday afternoon a group photograph was taken, and then, 
after a delightful drive through beautiful Indianapolis (which is 
truly “no mean city”), the visiting gentlemen were entertained at 
dinner at the Country Club. Owing to the enforced absence of Mr. 
Sherrick, ex-Auditor W. H. Hart presided, and made an excellent 
tuastmaster. Among those who responded were Messrs. Barry, Cut- 
ting, Carroll, Ellerbe, Folk, Cohen, Vorys, Wilkinson and Linehan, 
and many were the personal hits made and the laughable stories toid. 

s * * & « 

Many of the members went to St. Louis on Thursday, and on Fri- 
day evening enjoyed a reception at the Connecticut building, tendered 
them by F. A. Betts, ex-Commissioner of Insurance of Connecticut, 
and one of the commissioners of the Exposition. Others went to 
Chicago in order to attend the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Northwest, which is being held this week. 

& e * * « 

Superintendent W. R. Vredenburgh of Illinois is now regarded as 
an authority on the treatment of fake companies, and was able to 
give information to inquiring members. He has certainly accom- 
plished good work, in conjunction with the postal authorities, in pur- 
suing wildcats to their lairs, and at least disabling them. Some of 
the wildcats, however, seem to be gifted with more than the ordinary 
nine lives. 

~ od * * <« 

Commissioner E. H. Dearth of Minnesota was a recognized factor 
in the deliberations of the convention, though his committee (mor- 
tality and interest) had nothing to add to its previous year’s re- 
port. 

* « 7 & os 

There were several company officials and representatives at the 
convention, renewing old acquaintances and making new ones; and a 
dozen insurance journals were also represented. 

* 2 aa 4 « 

No comment whatever was elicited by the papers relating to fra- 
ternal organizations. Commissioner J. C. Linehan of New Hamp- 
shire defined fraternal organizations, and went on to show that some 
of them were really not very fraternal in their character. He thought 
it unjust to the regular life companies to permit fraternals, which are 
often exempt from taxation, to do substantially the same business as 
do the old-line companies. 

* “ * s « 

One of the most interesting of the committee reports was that sub- 
mitted by Second Deputy Superintendent H. D. Appleton of New 
York, on behalf of the committee on reserves other than life. It 
showed startling differences in the loss reserves of casualty com- 
panies, as computed on different bases, and deserves very careful 
consideration on the part of casualty underwriters and the Commis- 


sioners. The report was referred to the incoming committee on: 


laws and legislation. 
* * * * £ 


Commissioner Reau E. Folk of Tennessee was an active participant 
in the debate which followed his report as chairman of the committee 
on laws and legislation, in which the continuance of efforts to secure 
a Federal law to bar wildcats from the mails was advocated; and his 
report was approved after the subject had been thoroughly threshed 


out. 
* * * * * 


Superintendent A. I. Vorys of Ohio, as chairman of the committee 
on laws and legislation, sent chills down the backs of members when 
he came to time armed with numerous law books and old reports of 
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proceedings, but he cured the chills and produced smiles before he had 
uttered many words. He told how, when he was asked to take charge 
of his present office, he understood that it would take but a few hours 
of his time, but that after he had examined the insurance laws of the 
State, he felt that they needed revision and that he might well put in 
a few days on them. Then he looked over the insurance laws of other 
States, and of the United States, and discovered that they all needed 
revision and codification. He found, upon recent investigation, that 
an old committee had been asked to prepare a uniform code. The 
committee reported in 1900 that it had not yet prepared a code, and 
Mr. Heifner stated that it would take three able and intelligent men 
about a year to prepare such a code. Subsequently, the committee 
submitted suggestions for uniform legislation on various subjects. 
It was recommended that the plan of taking up a particular subject 
yearly, putting it in concrete form, and submitting it to the next con- 
vention, should be followed, and cited the action concerning deposits 
last year. He suggested that as the matter of investments was a 
very troublesome question, the committee on assets should take it 
up fer consideration. 
* * a * * 

Commissioner J. C. Linehan expressed himself as being honored 
by the selection of New Hampshire as the State in which the next 
meeting should be held. He described it as “no mean State.” and 
narrated some of the incidents which had given many of its localities 
historic interest. He invited the Commissioners to visit the State, 
and guaranteed that they would go away happy. 

* * a = * 


President Charles A. Sudlow of the Inter-State Life entertained 
a number of visitors (aside from the Commissioners) on Tuesday 
evening at the Columbia Club. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


HARTFORD LETTER. 


[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Travelers mailed over two hundred invitations last week to the 
managers and agents who have qualified during the six months’ contest, 
running from February to August, for the third annual convention, which 
will be held in this city next week. The convention will be inaugurated 
with an informal reception and smoker in the dining rooms of the Allyn 
House, Monday evening, at which all the officials of the company, Presi- 
dent Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-Presidents John B. Lunger and John L. 
Way, Secretary John E. Morris, Superintendent of Agencies Major E. V. 
Preston, Messrs. Black, Crandall, Page and others will meet and intro- 
duce to one another the visiting field men who come from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, many of whom have never been in Hart- 
ford before. The first of the five sessions will open at 9:30 Tuesday 
morning, the life and accident men meeting in Jewell Hall, in the Y. M. 
C. A. building, which holds one of the most picturesque and desirable 
locations in Hartford, overlooking Bushnall Park, toward the State cap- 
itol, in front of which a group photograph will be taken. A theater party 
to hear Alice Neilsen in the ‘‘Fortune Teller’ is on for Tuesday evening, 
and Wednesday will be taken up with a visit to the Farmington Country 
Club in the afternoon and a banquet at Foot Guard Armory in the even- 
ing, at which his Excellency Governor Abiram Chamberlain and Insur- 
ance Commissioner Theron Upson will be the guests of honor. It is 
understood that new policies will be a feature of this year’s convention, 
as they were last fall. 

John L. Bunce, superintendent of agencies for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, is enjoying his vacation in the West. Before returning to 
Hartford he will go over the field thoroughly, making more or less change 
in the agency force. 

Gross, Hyde & Shipman of this city, counsel for the defendants in the 
ease of Alfred Peats against the Insurance Company of North America, 
the Actna and other companies, recently caused it to be removed from the 
Fairfield county Superior Court to the United States Circuit Court. The 
case has been settled out of court, however, a compromise having been 
made by Charles E. Parker, of the firm of Kimball & Parker of Hart- 
ford, New England managers for the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, which company has been conducting the defense, with Mrs. Peats, 
conservator of Mr. Peats. 

James L. Howard, who for a number of years has been private secre- 
tary and confidential clerk to President S. C. Dunham of the Travelers, 
will hereafter have special charge of all the home Office affairs in the life 
department. 

Papers have been served on Insurance Commissioner Theron Upson in 
a suit against the Royal Exchange Assurance, brought by the Scottish 
Union and National to recover $778, which is the return premium on 
various reinsurance cancellations. 

The Hartford board has promulgated a rate of seventy-one cents with- 
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out the reduced rate clause, or fifty cents with the eighty per cent clause. 
on the new Orient building, classifying it as a builder’s risk. 

It is understood that the National is considering the advisability of 
using some of the rooms on the top floor of its building, which were 
originally intended for tenants and some of which are occupied by the 
Factory Insurance Association. 

The sprinkler system in the Wilkinson building on Taylor street in 
Springfield recently saved a bad fire which started early in the morning. 
The blaze started in some awning cloth on the fifth floor and was well 
under way when the sprinklers were released and the ensuing flood im- 
mediately extinguished the flames. The extensive wet system equipment 
in the largest department store in Hartford, that of Brown, Thomson & 
Company, was started some time ago, and though the fire had originated 
in some very light and inflammable goods, the loss was held down to less 
than one-half per cent on about a half-million insurance. 

The official family of the Travelers attended the funeral of the late 
James L. Howard, Sr., son of President Dunham’s secretary, James L. 
Howard, Jr., Friday afternoon. Mr. Howard died several weeks ago 
while touring in France. UNDERWRITER. 

Hartford, September 27. 





THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Mayor Bridges of Macon is strenuously advocating the issuance of” 
bonds for the purpose of municipal ownership of the water works there. 
He is urging this before the council at every meeting. This is caused by 
the recent visit of a committee from the South-Eastern Tariff Associa- 
tion looking to improvement in this direction. 

Farmers insurance companies in this section are investigating the mat- 
ter of wire fences as far as concerns lightning. It has been observed 
that more cattle are killed near wire fences than anywhere else, and the 
remedy suggested is to run a ground wire every ten rods several feet 
into the ground. 

J. A. Ansley, Jr., of Americus, Ga., will locate in Macon after October 1 
in the insurance business. He will represent several prominent com- 
panies. 

Jos. S. Raine, Jr., special agent of the South-Eastern Tariff Association, 
has lately been revising insurance rates in Laurens, S. C. Some changes 
were made in the business portion of the town, but the average rate re- 
mains about the same. While there, Mr. Raine called a meeting of the 
local agents and organized a local board with J. A. Borksdale as president 
and A. C. Todd secretary. 

J. D. Martin, Jr., of Perry, Ga., will locate at Tifton, Ga., and engage 
in the fire and life insurance business. He was formerly in the tele- 
phone business at Perry. 

An effort is being made to have the local rates at Norfolk, Va., lowered. 
A conference of the committee on insurance from the chamber of com- 
merce was called a few days ago with the local insurance board to 
consider the matter. 

The list of new companies at Greensboro, N. C., continues. A new one 
has been talked over within the last week and it is altogether probable 
that it will be organized with a capital and surplus of $125,000. If this 
company is organized, it will doubiless operate only in North Carolina for 
the present, entering other Southern States later. 

The new commission rate of fifteen per cent, made at the late meeting 
of the South-Eastern Tariff Association, has caused much dissatisfaction 
among fire insurance agents, some of whom have thrown up their con- 
tracts rather than submit to this rate. 

The Atlanta-Birmingham Fire has entered the State of Michigan. 

George W. Warren of Clifton Forge, Va., has bought out the general 
insurance business of Roadcap & Tompkins of that city. 

The town of La Grange has voted favorably upon the question of an 
issue of $40,000 of bonds. It is understood that $5000 of this amount will 
be expended on the fire department. 

Bonds to the amount of $40,000 will be issued by Washington, Ga., for 
the purpose of increasing the water-works capacity there. 

The local insurance board of Spartanburg, S. C., recently elected the 
following officers: W. 8S. Glenn, president; James Cofield, secretary. The 
town has lately been rerated, and as a result rates on dwellings will be 
from twenty to thirty per cent less than heretofore. Certain lines of 
improvement are contemplated by the city authorities with the view to 
having rates go lower still. 

The Mutual Life and Indemnity Company of North Carolina, recently 
chartered, will open its offices in High Point, N. C. The company, being 
purely mutual, has no capital stock. The incorporators are S. H. Tom- 
linson, C. F. Tomlinson, D. N. Wellborn, F. S. Haithcock, M. Clark and 
cthers. 

E. K. Leeson of Raleigh, N. C., has been made assistant superinten- 
dent of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

George C. Oliver of Birmingham is now the manager of the liability 
and casualty department of the Messer-Moore Real Estate and Insurance 
Company. He has been for the past four years with the Cox Shoe Com- 
pany of that city. 

Horatio France, superintendent of the Metropolitan Life of New York, 
has established an active and aggressive agency of his company at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. The surrounding country will be worked thoroughly from 
this point as headquarters. 

The various bankers associations have been discussing insurance more 
than any other one topic for some time past. The Tennessee bankers 
have closed a contract with the AStna Indemnity Company, by which that 
company will carry the fidelity and burglary insurance for the members 


‘of the Tennessee Bankers Association. 


T. B. Lumpkin, State agent of the New England Mutual, headquarters 
Atlanta, is moving his offices into the new Fourth National Bank build- 
ing. He will have a very handsome suite of rooms in the new building. 
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J. L. Reynolds has been appointed district manager of the National 
Life of Vermont by Geo. M. Hope & Co., general managers. . 

J. R. Nutting & Co., general agents of the Provident Savings Life, have 
moved from the Empire building to the English-American building, tak- 
ing the offices formerly occupied by Clarence Angier of the Mutual Benefit 
Life. Mr. Angier will occupy offices in the new Fourth National Bank 
building. SOUTHRON. 

Atlanta, September 26. 





CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


For a National Association. 

President John T. Stone of the Maryland Casualty Company recently 
issued an invitation to the various casualty and miscellaneous companies 
to take part at a meeting which was held on Tuesday in the offices of the 
United States Casualty Company at 141 Broadway, New York. The object 
of this meeting was to consider the advisability of forming a national 
organization. The following companies were represented: American 
Bonding, Hartford Steam Boiler, United States Casualty, New Jersey 
Plate Glass, Pennsylvania Casualty, Aitna Indemnity, New York Plate 
Glass, Fidelity and Casualty, General Accident of Philadelphia, General 
Accident of Perth, Scotland; Philadelphia Casualty, Lloyds Plate Glass, 
Ocean Accident, Continental Casualty, New Amsterdam Casualty, AStna 
Life, Maryland Casualty, Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty, Great 
Eastern Casualty and the Title Guarantee and Trust of Scranton. 

The following eight companies did not send representatives, but ex- 
pressed in writing their approval of the movement: Bankers Security, 
London Guarantee and Accident, Employers Liability, Pacific Coast Cas- 
ualty, National Surety, Central Accident, Fidelity and Deposit, and 
Frankfort Marine Accident and Plate Glass. 

President John T. Stone was selected chairman of the meeting and 
Walter C. Faxon, secretary of the ‘tna Life, secretary. Mr. Stone stated 
that the object of the meeting was to consider the formation of a national 
association of casualty and miscellaneous companies similar in plan to 
that of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, with a view to promote 
harmony, correct the practices and principles of underwriting, adopt uni- 
form policy forms and clauses and suppress fraudulent claims. The plan 
met with general approval, and a committee was appointed to consider 
its advisability and to prepare a plan for carrying it out, and also to con- 
sider the advisability of enlarging the scope of the International Asso- 
ciation of Accident Underwriters. The committee appointed is as follows: 
John T. Stone, Maryland Casualty; Walter C. Faxon, A®tna Life; H. G. B. 
Alexander, Continental Casualty; George F. Seward, Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty; Henry G. Penniman, 4¢tna Indemnity; Oscar Ising, Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee; William T. Woods, Lloyds Plate Glass; Francis B. Allen, 
Hartford Steam Boiler; Edson S. Lott, United States Casualty, and R. S. 
Keelor, Philadelphia Casualty. The meeting was then adjourned subject 
to the call of the chair, and the committee appointed held a short session 
and agreed to meet again on October 12. 





Liability Experience. 


Manager Ising of the Ocean Accident has put in operation a plan to 
obtain more detailed information regarding liability lines submitted. For 
this purpose a blank has been prepared calling for the information de- 
sired, which, taken altogether, constitutes a complete record of the risk. 
The plan has not been in operation long, but it is already bringing out a 
number of interesting facts, and a record of great value will be secured 
in time. 





Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Issues Health Policy. 


This company has supplemented its line of accident policies with a 
health policy called the “Provident.’’ It covers all diseases and pays $25 
weekly for a limit of fifty-two weeks. For total blindness or permanent 
paralysis $2500 is paid. Surgeons fees are allowed also.’ The premium 
is $35 for ages 18 to 50, and $45 for ages 51 to 55, inclusive. A copy of 
the application accompanies the policy. 





Liability Decision 

The New York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, recently sustained 
the trial court in awarding judgment to Mary Mullins in her damage 
suit against the Siegel-Cooper Company for injuries sustained by falling 
over a projecting flagging in front of the defendant’s property. The de- 
fendant had engaged a contractor to.do certain work, and it is alleged 
that the latter, in-moving heavy material across the sidewalk, dislodged 
one of the flagstones. The company claimed that it could not be held 
liable for the acts of an independent contractor, and even if it could, no 
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duty devolved upon it to keep the sidewalk in a safe condition. The 


court held, however, that— 


The general rule is that the owner of property is not liable for the 
negligent acts of an independent contractor with whom he has an agree- 
ment for the performance or prosecution of this work. But to this rule 
there is an exception. If the work itself creates the danger or injury, 
then the ultimate superior or proprietor is liable to persons injured by a 
failure to properly guard or protect the work, even though the work is 
entrusted to an independent contractor. 





A Tribute to Accident Insurance. 


In the annual report of the Wisconsin Department, 
Host speaks thus of accident insurance: 


Commissioner 


The business of accident insurance is in a satisfactory and prosperous 


condition. The public is buying accident insurance more freely than 
ever, and the companies selling it are writing more liberal policies and 
giving their patrons greater security than ever before. A very large 
percentage of the accident insurance of the country is written by com- 
panies with large and rapidly increasing assets and surplus, and all are 
worthy of confidence. This branch has attracted some of the brightest 
underwriters in the world of insurance, and the public is coming to 
regard accident insurance as almost a necessity. Friendly co-operation 
among the companies, liberal treatment of the insured, a better under- 
standing by the public of the meaning and intent of accident insur- 
ance, liberalization of policies—all these have aided in lessening the 
litigation which once followed in the wake of the insurance solicitor, 
and to these things may also be attributed the higher plane than formerly 
now occupied by accident insurance companies. No legislation seers 
necessary in connection with accident insurance; indeed, the underwriter 
and the policyholder may both be congratulated upon the fact that the 
business the country over is fulfilling the requirements of the insurer 
and the insured. 





To Test the Crafts Law. 


Suit has been brought in Cleveland to test the constitutionality of the 
Crafts law requiring surety bonds for public officers. The suit is brought 
by ex-Mayor Robert E. McKisson of Cleveland and is in the form of an 
application for an injunction against the county commissioners, auditor 
and treasurer to prevent payment of $500 premium on the bond of 
Treasurer A. K. Spencer for $250,000. In the petition it is alleged that 
the law takes away the right of individuals to sign bonds and gives a 
few corporations control of the business, and that the law is therefore 
too specific and does not carry out the idea intended by the original 
articles under which the State government was formed. 





Locked Treasurer in Vault. 


The office of the county treasurer’s office at Pomeroy, Ohio, was re- 
cently entered by two men who covered the treasurer with revolvers and 
then went through the safe. They took $14,000, locked the treasurer in 
the vault and made their escape. The treasurer was found three hours 
later by his wife, and a local banker was called in to work the combina- 
tion and release the treasurer. The robbery was planned with great 
foresight, as it was the last day of the county fair and but few persons 
were in town. 





Minor Casualty Notes. 


—The Chicago office of the Title Guaranty and Trust Company has 
canceled its bond with the Catholic Order of Foresters. 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty recently wrote a $2,000,000 
injunction bond in favor of the Oregon Short Line Railroad. 


—The American Bonding Company is soon to open a burglary depart- 
ment, with Gerald E. Hart of New York as general manager. 


—J. R. McAllister, president of the Franklin National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected a director of the Casualty Company of America. 


—Dr. Francis E. Freemantle of the County Health office, Hertfordshire, 
Ergland, is visiting this country in search of information regarding 
health matters. 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty had issued a $10,000. policy 
on the safes of the treasury of Meigs county, Ohio, which was robbed 
of $14,516 in broad daylight. 


—Again the public is reminded of the frightful results of man’s in- 
fallibility by the recent accident on the Southern Railway by which sixty- 
two persons were killed and 120 injured. Disobedience of orders by the 
engineer was the cause. On Saturday last a broken rail caused a wreck 


on the New York Central, injuring twenty-five persons, some of whom 
will die. 
year, every one can afford to protect himself. 


With accident insurance purchasable by the day, month or 
Policies providing no 
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weekly indemnity, but covering the insured against death from any acci- 
dent, are sold for $2 a year for each $1000 insurance. At this rate there is 
no excuse for going on a journey without some of this protection. 


—It is understood Second Vice-President Griffin will be made first vice- 
president of the National Surety Company to succeed Thomas F. Good- 
rich; Ballard McCall will be made second vice-president, succeeding Mr. 
Griffin. 


—Several accident companies have advanced the rate on railway 
postal clerks from $7.50 to $10 per thousand dollars. This class of busi- 
ness is said to have proved highly unprofitable, and it is not at all cer- 
tain in the minds of some underwriters that the new rate will be 
sufficient, some holding that $12.50 or $15 is nearer the required rate. 

—An amusing plate glass loss was recently paid in Hartford. A 
monkey on exhibition in a show window, becoming enraged at a small 
boy who was making faces through the glass, withdrew to the farther 
side of his cage, picked up a large marble and hurled it with great force 
at his tormentor, breaking the glass into bits. 

—Frederick Edward Shipman, superintendent of the plate glass de- 
partment of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, died on September 23. 
He was forty-five years old and had been with the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company almost twenty-five years. He was president of the Stuyvesant 
Heights Republican Club and for fifteen years had been a member of the 
National Guard. 


—Samuel H. Shriver, formerly with the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
and subsequently vice-president of the American Bonding Company, has 
resigned his connection and. has accepted the secretaryship of the Na- 
tional Surety Company, succeeding Ballard McCall, who has been made 
vice-president of the National. Mr. Shriver has had many years experi- 
ence in surety underwriting and is regarded as a very capable man in 
that line. He has many friends in the surety business throughout the 
country and all will wish him success with the National Surety. 





‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——$<_—— 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Middle States Life Insurance Notes. 


—C. D. Davidson of Rockville Center, Long Island, is said to have recently 
taken out a $50,000 policy in the New York Life. 


—The first annual outing of the German-American branch of the Mutual Life 
of New York was held at College Point. About forty were present and the day 
was devoted to athletic sports. This branch, under Manager A. L. Laukota, is 
making rapid progress and has a first-class staff, with headquarters at Fourteenth 
street and Fourth avenue, New York. 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Progressive Mutual Fire of York, Pa., has been chartered by the State 
Insurance Department. 

—Rose & Kiernan of Albany, N. Y., have purchased the fire insurance agency 
business of Thomas W. Cantwell of that city. 

—W. N. Coleman, the veteran insurance man of Pittsburg, was tendered a 
banquet by his son recently, the occasion being the eighty-sixth birthday of the 
senior gentleman, 

—The work of laying the mains for the new high-pressure water system at 
Newark, N. J., is under way and the engineer in charge hopes to have the work 
finished in two months. 

—President Tattnall Paulding, of the Delaware of Philadelphia, at the instruc- 
tions of the board of directors, recently wrote a letter to the shareholders of the 
company apprising them of the fact that their attendance at the special meeting 
called for the 27th inst. will be unnecessary, as the directors have withdrawn the 
proposed amendment relating to a reduction of the company’s capital. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





Examination of the National Life of Vermont. 
THE triennial examination of the National Life of Vermont has just been 
completed by the Vermont Department and is based on the conditions on 
December 31, 1903. The report is signed by Chief Examiner Walter C. 
Wright, who finds the income and disbursement accounts correct in every 
detail. The amount of cash on hand and in bank was found correct and 
the examiners commend the company upon its system of daily balancing. 
The real estate owned by the company was independently appraised by 
Frank H. Mackintosh of New York and the F. S. Fletcher Company of 
Minneapolis, and its value found to be substantially the same as indi- 
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cated in the company’s statement. The same condition applies to mort- 
gage loans, policy loans on premium notes and bonds. The company has 
but $22,000 of collateral loans outstanding. Mr. Wright finds the method 
of surplus accounting with policyholders to be systematically and im- 
partially conducted, and testifies unqualifiedly as to the thorough integ- 
rity of the present management and its able executive management in all 
its methods and practices. 





THE WEST. 


_ 


THE WESTERN UNION MEETING. 


Conflagration Hazard Chief Topic Discussed; Tragic Ending of 
Banquet. 

THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of The Western Union, which was held 
at Round Island, N. Y., on September 21 and 22, was replete with inter- 
esting discussions. It was decided to apply a conflagration charge of five 
per cent to all Western cities and towns where this hazard existed, or 
where defects in fire protection, water supply, building construction or 
other deficiencies might be found. The governing committee‘has already 
secured surveys from upward of sixty cities and towns outlining the con- 
gested districts and showing defects. The municipal authorities of these 
places will be given sixty days in which to correct existing conditions; 
if such are not remedied within the prescribed time, extra charges will 
follow on the property exposed. In a number of large cities conditions 
were found so serious that notice has been served upon the rating au- 
thorities to take effect immediately. These cities are: Des Moines, 
Duluth, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Quincy, St. Joseph and St. Paul. Most of the above are penalized for 
inadequate fire protection and water supply in congested districts; in 
Minneapolis the charge is for non-protected vertical openings in walls. 
It was decided to prohibit the blanketing of special hazard risks, grain 
elevators and machinery excepted. A fireworks permit was adopted, pro- 
viding for a rate ranging from 50 cents to $1.25, according to hazard. 
In the work and materials clause the words ‘‘as conducted by him’”’ were 
stricken out. The large cities committee reported that no definite plan 
to reduce expenses had been decided upon. It is hoped that a course of 
action may be decided upon at a forthcoming meeting with non-union 
companies. 

In his annual address, President Blackwelder dealt principally with 
the following subjects: National supervision; difficulty of devising plans 
to conduct the fire insurance business on safe and profitable lines should 
the cases now pending in court, such as the Springfield (Ill.) case and 
the Newark Fire Insurance Exchange case, be decided adversely to the 
companies; the desirability of an increase in premiums and a decrease 
in expenses, and the necessity of keeping rates at a point of reasonable 
profit. President Blackwelder also pointed out the need of concerted 
action among companies and agents and the putting aside of all petty 
jealousies, to the end that underwriting may be put on a more lasting 
foundation. The freedom of the floor was extended to the several foreign 
members present. 

The Union upheld the contention of the Memphis local agents over 
cotton in warehouses, and decided that it should be written in bulk and 
not by bale. The review of The Union’s career which was prepared by 
the committee was read by J. M. De Camp, and will be printed in pam- 
phlet form. Letters and telegrams of greeting were sent by Thomas C. 
Chard, C. H. Case, George M. Lyon and John H. Washburn. 

The Western Union closed its meeting and its silver jubilee with a 
banquet. The toastmaster was George P. Sheldon, president Phenix, 
Brooklyn. The following were the toasts: ‘‘The Union,” I. §S. Black- 
welder; ‘“‘The Past; Our Predecessors,’’ H. M. Magill; ‘‘The Present; 
Our Associates,” L. W. Law; “The Future; Our Successors,” J. W. G. 
Cofran; ‘Our Invited Guests,’’ Wm. Mackay of Montreal; ‘‘A Breeze 
From the Emerald Isle,’’ Thomas E. Gallagher; ‘“‘The Ladies,” G. F. C. 
Smith of Montreal; ‘“‘Till We Meet Again,’’ Gen. R. B. Beath; ‘‘The Gen- 
tlemen,’”’ Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder. H. C. Eddy was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

A strange fatality seems to follow banquets where members of The 
Western Union participate. H. M. Magill, former Western manager of 
the Pheenix of Hartford, while responding to a toast which he had just 
closed by expressing his wish for the good health and long life of his 
associates, fell forward on the table and expired. Only a few months 
ago, under almost similar circumstances, Judge Eugene Cary, who was 
also an ex-president of The Union, died immediately after completing 
an address at St. Louis, where members of The Western Union were the 
guests of the St. Louis Exposition officials. The deceased gentleman 
entered the insurance business in 1855 as clerk in the office of the Old 
Protection Fire of Cincinnati, but shortly afterward J. B. Bennett of the 
A®tna placed him in the field as special agent. His father, Mathew 
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Magill, was appointed to the newly created Western agency branch of 
the Phoenix of Hartford in 1857, and when his father resigned in 1860, 
H. M. Magill was chosen to succeed him. Mr. Magill gave up this posi- 
tion in 1901, and since then has resided part of the year in Pasadena, 
Cal., and the other part in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Magill’s body was accompanied to Cincinnati by J. M. De Camp, 
J. W. G. Cofran and George M. Lovejoy, and the funeral services were 
held last Sunday afternoon at Grace Episcopal Church, Avondale, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The nominating committee presented the following slate, which was 
unanimously adopted: President, J. W. G. Cofran; vice-president, G. H. 
Lermit; secretary, John Marshall, Jr. 





Sudden Death of H [1. Pagill. 


FIRE underwriters in general were shocked to hear of the sudden death 
of H. M. Magill while responding to a toast at the recent banquet of 
The Western Union at the Motel Frontenac, Round Island, N. Y. The 
deceased gentleman was reviewing the careers of past presidents of the 
organization, after which he expressed good wishes for the health and 


long life of his associates and friends. At this moment he grew pale. 


and fell forward on the table, all attempts to revive him proving futile. 
A physician was summoned, who pronounced him dead. 

Mr. Magill was one of the most prominent underwriters in the West, 
and was for many years manager of the Western department of the 
Phenix of Hartford at Cincinnati. He retired in 1901, and has since 
then spent the winters in Pasadena and the summers in Cincinnati. His 
son, H. W. Magill, is Chicago manager of the Phenix of Hartford. 

The funeral services were held in Grace Episcopal Church in Cincin- 
nati, the full choral burial service being rendered. The insurance men 
who were pall-bearers were President Skilton of the Phoenix; George M. 
Lovejoy and T. F. Spear, Western managers of the company; J. M. De 
Camp, general agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe, and J. W. G. 
Cofran, president of The Western Union and associate general agent of 
the Hartford Fire. J. S. Belden, W. W. Dudley, H. H. Heaford and G. H. 
Lermit of Chicago, and A. G. Langham of Louisville were also present, 
beside a number of local insurance men. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 
—The Columbian National Life of Boston has been admitted to Michigan. 
—G. R. Sanderson, general counsel for the Des Moines Life, has resigned. 
—The Mutual Protective Association of Canton, Ohio, has been incorporated. 


—Harry G. Selfridge of Chicago has secured $125,000 life insurance from the 
Prudential. He applied for $200,000. 


—Dr. A. L. Sherrill, formerly of the Equitable Life’s home office, has been 
appointed chief medical examiner in Chicago. 


—An officer of the Federal Life of Chicago has stated that his company will 
not buy out the National Bond and Trust Company of Chicago, as recently 
reported. 

—The Fraternal Order of Old Settlers has been incorporated at Mount Vernon, 
Ind. S. C. Howard, J. L. Welhorn, J. F. Staiger, J. C. Newman and others are 
the incorporators. 

—The Cincinnati Life Underwriters Association has decided to hold weekly 
luncheons at the Business Mens Club. About a dozen general agents attended 
the first luncheon so given. 

—The Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Ia., has recently been ad- 
mitted in Delaware. Results of agency work in the Eastern field have been very 
satisfactory and during the first eight months of 1904 the association has placed 
over $21,100,000 of new business and each month has shown a gain over former 
years. 

—S. T. Lockwood & Son, Portland, Ore., general agents for Oregon of North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, wrote more business in Oregon last year than 
any other company and have more insurance in force than any other company. 
They are desirous of securing a district manager for several counties in Eastern 
Oregon, and it is an exceptionally fine opportunity for a good reliable man. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 

—The German of Indianapolis has entered Washington. 

—The Northern of New York has applied for admission to Mississippi. 

—The Queen of Arkansas, Little Rock, Ark., has commencea business. 

—David Stobo of the insurance firm of David and John Stobo, Columbus, Ind., 
died recently. 

—The Missouri Department is making an examination of the Mercantile Town 
Mutual of St. Louis. 


—The Chicago firm of W. E. Rollo & Son is to be dissolved by mutual con- 
sent and will be succeeded by Rollo, Webster & Co. The new firm consists of 
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Wm. F. Rollo and W. Dix Webster; James B. Tower retiring and giving up 
active business. 


—The Western Sprinkled Risk Association has secured the line of the Wis- 
consin Chair Manufacturing Company at Jefferson, Wis. 


—It appears that the Western Union has been the recipient of complaints to 
the effect that some of its members have been reinsuring the Catholic Mutual 
Fire of Omaha, Neb. 


—George E. Kline, Western manager of the Continental of New York, has 
tendered his resignation as a member of the executive committee of the Chicago 
Underwriters Association. 


—The Missouri Fire Prevention Association has elected the following named 
officers for the ensuing year: A. A. Maloney, president; C. H. Anderson, vice- 
president, and Edwin Fulton of Springfield, secretary. 


—Judge Pollock, sitting in the Kansas Supreme Court at Topeka, recently 
handed down a decision to the effect that a water company cannot be held for 
damages by any individual for fire losses owing to poor service. 


—On the alleged ground that one of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
freight trains hampered the firemen in their efforts to extinguish a fire in the 
plant of George G. Murphy Pottery Company of East Liverpool, Ohio, the 
latter has brought a subrogation suit against the railroad company for damages 
amounting to $105,000. 





THE SOUTH. 





Southern Life and Casualty Notes. 


—The Empire Industrial Insurance Association is being organized at Atlanta, 
Ga. H. N. Newcome of Mobile, Ala.; S. Flipper, Atlanta, Ga.; G. B. West, A. 
B. West and A. W. West, Eufaula, Ala., and Willie Grant Newcome of Mobile 
are interested in the company. 


—The Georgia Association of Life Underwriters has elected the following dele- 
gates to the National Convention: Johr. D. Pickett, State Mutual; R. F. Shed- 
den, Mutual Life of New York; J. R. Nutting, Provident Savings; J. S. Cameron, 
Sun Life, and J. J. Coggins, Manhattan. The alternates are: E. H. Ellis, 
Washington Life; John H. Immel, Metropolitan; W. Woods White, Northwest- 
ern; C. C. McGehee, Home, and T. B. Lumpkin, New England Mutual. 


Southern Fire Notes. 
—The German of Freeport has entered Virginia. 
—The pink slip has been removed from Paducah, Ky. 


—W. L. Nelson & Co. of Memphis, Tenn., have entered the field for surplus 
lines. 

—The Philadelphia Underwriters has consolidated its Richmond (Va.) agency 
with E. L. Benson & Co. 


—The general agency firm of Angell & Kitchen, New Orleans, La., has re- 
signed from the Texas Fire Prevention Association. 


—H. K. Hawthorne has purchased the interest of his partner in the local 
agency firm of Randolph & Hawthorne, Charlotteville, Va. 


—The line of the Ocean Steamship Company terminals at Savannah, Ga., ex- 
piring October 1, will be written by some of the local agents of that city 


—The Memphis Insurance Exchange has elected the following officers: J. F. 
Walker, president; H. M. McKay, vice-president, and Wm. F. Dunbar, secre- 
tary. 


—The Georgia semi-annual statement of the Firemans Fund, as published in 
Atlanta papers, showed that company’s net surplus as $1,404,368, instead of 
$1,804,368, which is the correct amount. 


—Joseph M. Rogers, inspector of the Kentucky and Tennessee Board of Fire 
Underwriters at Frankfort, Ky., has been promoted to the position of rating com- 
missioner. Frank M. Drake of Chattanooga will succeed Mr. Rogers. 


—An insurance and banking corporation has been formed at Norfolk, Va., 
with a capital stock o1 $100,000. The officers are: Henry T. Campbell, president; 
Aaron Milhado, vice-president; Arthur D. Robinson, cashier, and James E. 
Heath, Jr., attorney. 


—The Tennessee Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the 
following named officers for the ensuing year: Irvine K. Chase, president; H. B. 
Cowan, D. A. Fisher and R. F. Johnson, vice-presidents, and Sol Moyses of 
Chattanooga, secretary-treasurer. is < 


—The International Association of Fire Engineers elected the following named 
officers for the ensuing year: Chief Joyner, Atlanta, president; Chief Stagg, 
Paterson, N. J., and Chief Kellogg, Sioux City, Ia., vice-presidents; Chief Hills, 
Wyoming, Ohio, secretary, and Chief Larkin, Dayton, Ohio, treasurer. Duluth 
has been decided upon for the next annual meeting. 


—The Jackson (Miss.) city council has adopted an ordinance creating the 
office of city electrician and has appointed J. B. Smith to the place. Messrs. 
Johnson and Lorenz, representing the two electric light plants of the city, were 
appointed to the board of electrical inspection, the city electrician making the 
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third member. The ordinance provides that- those. who are engaged in electrical 
work in the city must pass an examination before this board, and moreover that 
the city electrician shall inspect all electrical installations made by contractors, 
for which inspections certain fees shall be charged. 


—A considerable hazard has developed in grain in steel tanks, which will un- 
doubtedly. bring about a readjustment of rates. It appears that at a recent fire 
at Sherman, Tex., a steel tank about fifteen feet from the elevator became so 
heated as to set fire to the wooden partitions inside the tank, so that it was 
necessary to tear off a part of the roof in order to get at the fire. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Net Rates and Reserves for Preliminary Term Insurance. 


WILBUR S. TUPPER, vice-president of the Conservative Life Insurance 
Company, has placed the life insurance world under obligations by de- 
voting some of his inconsiderable spare time to the compilation of a work 
bearing the title ‘““Net Rates and Reserves Adapted to Calculations In- 
volving Preliminary Term Insurance; also Tables for Various Increasing 
Temporary Insurances.’’ The work comprises some 192 pages of text 
and tables, is handsomely printed on heavy ledger paper from new, easily 
read type, with wide margins, is bound in half morocco and is published 
by the C. C. Hine’s Sons Company. 

Net rates and reserves are given for all forms of life and endowment 

policies on the basis of the Actuaries’ four per cent, the American three 

and American three and one-half per cent tables, thereby meeting the 
requirements of all United States companies, no matter what basis of 
reserve is used. In addition to these rates and values, there are also 
included in the work net premiums and reserves for increasing tempo- 
rary insurances, or mortuary additions, as they are sometimes termed, 
on the same three standards, but not on the preliminary term basis. 
These tables have not hitherto been available in printed form, although 
a majority of the companies have use for them. 

The reasons for the publication of this book are found in the increasing 
use of the preliminary term method of valuation, so called. The com- 
piler points out that about one-half of the legal reserve companies of the 
United States now calculate their reserves by the preliminary term 
method. He holds that the term is a misnomer, in that it is apt to 
convey to the layman the idea that there are two systems or ways of 
valuing policies under the same legal reserve laws; or that the legal 
reserve laws of the various States may be interpreted in two different 
ways. In reference to the development of the one-year term in connec- 
tion with life and endowment insurances, he argues that the preliminary 
one-year term in the case of whole life and endowment policies is a 
recognition of the facts as they exist. Under this method every entrant 
pays the cost involved in the placing of his own business on the books 
of the company. The securing of the business is not made an expense 
to the policyholders already in the company; and similarly he is not 
called upon to pay the expenses of acquiring others. 

As stated above, the net rates and reserves are given on three different 
standards of interest and are calculated for the following forms of poli- 
cies: Ordinary life, nineteen-payment life, fourteen-payment life, nine- 
payment life, nineteen-year endowment, fourteen-year endowment and 
nine-year endowment. Both terminal and mean reserves are given for 
these forms of policies in conjunction with one-year term insurance for 
the first year of the policy. The tables of net rates, mean and terminal 
reserves for ten, fifteen and twenty-year increasing temporary insurances, 
or mortuary additions, are not calculated on the preliminary term basis, 
as most companies treat these forms as beginning in the first year of 
the insurance. 

Extreme care is manifest in the preparation and make-up of the tables, 
the figures having been carefully computed and checked by means of 
Tate’s Arithmometer, and afterwards rechecked by means of differences. 
The compiler has also had the co-operation of a number of actuaries in 
comparing the figures with others independently computed, so that the 
published figures are believed to be accurate up to the last decimal 
figure. 

Inasmuch as few of.the tables in this work have been previously put 
in type, its value to companies using the preliminary term method, and 
to insurance departments having to make valuations, is easily apparent. 
The book sells at $25.00 per copy, and orders for the same may be sent 
through The Spectator Company, 95 William street, New York. 





—It is reported that the German-American of New York may enter Canada in 
the near future. Charles H. Coffin, assistant secretary of the company, returned 
recently from a trip to the large cities in Canada, and particulars have been 
obtained regarding the requirements for companies entering the Dominion. 
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INSURANCE COPIMISSIONERS’ CONVENTION. 
Additional Proceedings at the Indianapolis Meeting. 


THE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, which opened on Tuesday of last week, concluded its 
business on Thursday last. In addition to the list of those present pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR of last week, Commissioner H. R. Prewitt of 
Kentucky; H. H. Knowles of the Equitable Life; E. P. Marshall, secretary 
and actuary, and Mr. Turner of the Union Central Life; H. G. B. Alexan- 
der, vice-president of the Continental Casualty Company; W. B. Wood- 
bridge, second vice-president, and Western Manager Ganze of the Colum- 
bian National Life; W. K. Bellis of the Reserve Loan Life; and A. M. 
Sweeny, president, and Samuel Quinn, vice-president of the State Life, 
were noted at the convention headquarters. 
Committees were announced as follows for 1905: 


Laws and Legislation—Arthur I. Vorys, Ohio; Frederick L. Cutting, 
Massachusetts; Lloyd Wilkinson, Maryland; Henry D. Appleton, New 
York; J. L. Pierce, Nebraska. 

Miscellaneous—W. Q. Cole, Mississippi; E. R. McDavid, Alabama; David 
E. Sherrick, Indiana; T. E. Drake, District of Columbia; F. S. Tesch, 
Colorado. 

Rates of Mortality and Interest—Elmer H. Dearth, Minnesota; H. W. 
Buttolph, Indiana; Charles Hughes, Connecticut; W. W. Cole, Missis- 
sippi; G. E. Truitt, Maryland. 

Blanks—Frederick L. Cutting, Massachusetts; J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illinois; 
Henry D. Appleton, New York; Theron Upson, Connecticut; Charles W. 
Fletcher, Maine; Elmer H. Dearth, Minnesota; A. I.’ Vorys, Ohio. 

Unauthorized Insurance—R. E. Folk, Tennessee; N. B. Hadley, Michi- 
gan; John L. Nedderson, Wisconsin; E. R. McDavid, Alabama; Charles 
Hughes, Connecticut. 

Place of Meeting and Officers, 1906—C. C. Gray, Rhode Island; W. R. 
Vredenburgh, Illinois; B. F. Carroll, Iowa; S. E. Stillwell, Ohio; H. D. 
Appleton, New York. 

Reserves Other than Life—Henry D. Appleton, New York; J. J. Brinker- 
hoff, Illinois; Theron Upson, Connecticut; John C. Linehan, New Hamp- 
shire; Frederick L. Cutting, Massachusetts; Nelson B. Hadley, Michi- 
gan; S. E. Stillwell, Ohio. 

Assets of Insurance Companies—John C. Linehan, New Hampshire; 
James R. Young, North Carolina; R. E. Forster, Pennsylvania; Zeno M. 
Host, Wisconsin; C. W. Neal, Indiana. 

Credentials—R. G. Yates, Missouri; David E. Sherrick, Indiana; Chas. 
C. Gray, Rhode Island; S. W. McCulloch, Pennsylvania; Arnold C. Scherr, 
West Virginia. 

Fraternal Insurance—Frank H. Hardison, Massachusetts; Reau E. Folk, 
Tennessee; W. Q. Cole, Mississippi; Thomas E. Drake, District of Colum- 
bia; B. F. Carroll, Iowa; W. R. Vredenburgh, Illinois; Lloyd Wilkinson, 
Maryland. 

Special Committee in Charge of Legislation Recommended to Congress 
—Reau E. Folk, Tennessee; David E. Sherrick, Indiana; Israel W. Dur- 
ham, Pennsylvania; James V. Barry, Michigan; Arthur I. Vorys, Ohio; 
F. L. Cutting, Massachusetts (ex-officio). 


"COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


On Wednesday committee reports were received as follows: 

Committee on blanks suggested rescinding last year’s resolution rela- 
tive to closing books December 31, first referring matter to committee 
on laws and legislation. A change in the fire and marine blank was 
recommended as follows: 


That a footnote be inserted on page 4 reading as follows: “If any 
amount is claimed as due from other companies, name companies’’—the 
item to which this footnote relates being number 20 on said page, and 
also that a footnote be inserted on page 5 reading as follows: ‘‘This item 
is to cover commissions, brokerage, etc., which have not been already 
charged off under item 8 of disbursements,’’ the item to which this foot- 
ncete relates being number 20 on said page. 


The committee on reserves other than life made the following report: 


The committe on reserves other than life is not prepared to report to 
this convention a bill which it can recommend as one which should be 
passed by the various States as a proper measurement for an additional 
liability on account .of claims over the unearned premium liability, to 
be charged casualty corporations transacting the business of employers’ 
liability insurance. As a result of the laws of New York, Connecticut 
and Michigan much valuable data has been collated since the last ses- 
sion of this body, and it is possible at this time to report the experience. 
returned in pursuance of the laws of those States and to compare such 
experience of the several companies. In comparing the returns, it has 
been decided by your committee to take the figures collated by the New 
York Department, for the reason that it is possible with them to make 
comparisons which can not as satisfactorily be made with the Connecti- 
cut figures. 2 

The New York act of 1903, Chapter 566, is based upon the same prin- 
ciples as the Connecticut statute, but the New York act carries back its 
experience for a longer period than that required under the Connecticut 
statute. The workings of the New York act of 1903 proved so unsatis- 
factory that its repeal was recommended by the Insurance Department 
of that State in its annual report made to the legislature on March 19 of 
this year. 

Following the publication of this report, the advocates of the New York 
measure, which was not a departmental one, came to the legislature and 
suggested an important amendment. This amendment was adopted, be- 
coming Chapter 468, laws of 1904, and, in view of the increased reserve 
required under its provisions, had the approval of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York. The amendment changes the deductions allowed by 
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the terms of the act, when treating the suit item, from ‘‘the average 
suit cost” to ‘‘the average claim cost.’’ In order that the exact effect of 
this amendment may be brought to your attention, we submit herewith 
the reserve required on December 31 last by the New York enactment of 
1903 for the various companies reporting to that department, and the 
reserve which would have been required on the same date from the same 
companies if the act of 1903 had been drafted as the present New York 
statute is. 

The table following contains five columns opposite each company. The 
first, headed ‘‘Reserve Under First New York Law,’ is the New York 
enactment of 1903; the second is the return made by the companies of 
their reserve in their annual statements; the third shows any special 
reserve held by such companies, while the fourth gives the reserve based 
on the returns of 1903 under the amended New York law. The fifth gives 
the reserves computed under the Michigan law. 











Reserve Reserve ' 
Under |Company’s| Special Under {Michigan 
ist N. Y. | Reserve. | Reserve. | Amended | Reserve. 
Law. N. Y. Law. 
: $ $ $ $ 3 
Etna Life Insurance Co ...---- 183,299 205,900 | ...... 263,387 240,900 
Casualty Company of America .- 409 5,409 tenuis 1,632 35.010 
Employers Liability ............ 440,681 | 453,690 | 100,000 | 5777998 | 646.320 
Fidelity and Casualty........... 721 470 733,575 250,0°0 993,390 903,575 
Frankfort M., Acc. and P. G._..| 224,970 224,970 115,000 Ss 2 ee 
General Accident.......--.-.-.. 24,562 (2 i 58,492 ; 
London Guarantee and Accident.| $21,022 361,150 100,000 436,677 519,150 
Maryland Casualty .......--...- —207,728 de as 104,065 810,448 
New Amsterdam Cainaley anew 30,922 30,922 26,097 74,950 86,441 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee..| 143,586 252,147 80,000 218,783 354,116 
Philadelphia Casualty.. -.....- —16,537 10,050 85,862 —7.978 (*) 
Stand rd Life and Accident. .--- 200,097 330,995 50,000 231,200 330, 
Travelers Insurance Co ....-.... 886.995 | 1,111,880 400,000 | 1,111,880 | 1,414,412 
United States Casualty -........ 11,706 71,224 74,485 26,812 197,340 




















* Not in Michigan. 


It is evident from this comparison that the reserve charged under the 
Michigan statute exceeds the reserve charged under the New York 
amended law. One of the questions which has had the serious considera- 
tion of your committee involves the different systems used for valuation 
purposes under the New York statute and under the Michigan statute. 
Both the New York and Michigan laws attempt to arrive at the proper 
reserve by using the experience of the individual companies as a basis. 
The New York law arrives at its reserve by using the average suit and 
claim cost as affected by each company’s experience. The Michigan law 
arrives at its reserve by using the percentage of loss to premium income, 
as shown by the company’s experience. The Michigan statute does not 
give a fixed reserve, but leaves to the discretion of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State the right in its judgment to increase the reserve 
in accordance with the experience of the companies. It is claimed that 
the Michigan law, in the hands of an intelligent, careful and just Com- 
missioner, may give admirable results, but that it leaves too much to the 
discretion of the Commissioner, and, in arbitrary or vicious hands, it 
could be made dangerous to a degree. A majority of the liability under- 
writers with whom your committee has had an opportunity to consult 
are opposed to this principle contained in the Michigan statute. The 
same underwriters, however, are not prepared to give their approval to 
the New York statute. They claim that under the New York law the 
figures may be juggled with by any manager, at least for a while, so as 
to produce an absurd result for a given company. The companies them- 
selves are carefully classifying their business and are gradually increas- 
ing their reserves. 

With the laws of New York and Michigan in operation, fairly adequate 
reserves are required of the companies, and we believe it is impossible 
for any company to become insolvent without timely warning. The ex- 
perience of the companies, taken in connection with the returns made in 
compliance with the different department requirements, are resulting in 


an accumulation of a volume of figures which undoubtedly will enable 


the formulation of some proper and satisfactory enactment a year or two 
hence. 

The committee on laws and legislation recommended taking up par- 
ticular subjects separately and endeavoring to gradually secure uni- 
formity. Suggested that committee on assets should prepare a schedule 
of investments required in various States before next meeting; also that 
last year’s resolution requiring closing of books on December 31 be re- 
ferred back to committee on blanks. These suggestions (also a request 
for such recommendations as the committee on assets deems proper), 
together with a request that the committee on laws and legislation con- 
sider the propriety of permitting insurance companies to transact any 
other business, etc., were carried. The question of deducting ledger 
liabilities from ledger assets and of providing a place for the deduction 
on the convention blank, was referred to the committee on blanks. 

The report of the committee on unauthorized insurance (combined 
with that of special legislative committee), recounting its efforts to 
secure Federal legislation to bar wildcats from the use of the mails, and 
recommending a continuance of the work, evoked a protracted discus- 
sion and ended with the approval of the committee’s suggestion. 

The committee on assets had no report to make, and that on rates of 
mortality and interest had nothing to add to last year’s report. 

The fraternal committee reported that some fraternal organizations 
had ceased the struggle for existence, while others had progressed to- 
ward a more stable basis. The fraternals should be required to take 
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steps to make their results as good as their promises. Three things 
should be accomplished, viz.: Uniformity of State laws; prevention of 
formation of new concerns with inadequate rates; inducement of old 
concerns to fix proper rates. The convention desires the best good of 
the orders, which should be so constituted as to furnish reliable, low 
cost, enduring insurance. Whoever tries to conceal their weakness is 
injuring the fraternals, but the convention is not attacking the orders. 
“Some are conducting their business as though they had never heard of 
a mortality table.’”” Many victims have charged the State with encour- 
aging a fallacious system, and Elizur Wright well said that ‘“‘The State 
should supervise or else not seem to.’’ Conservatism and safety should 
be the watchwords of the convention. The report was accepted and the 
recommendations adopted. 

For various reasons, it was deemed inexpedient to accept the invita- 
tions for committees to visit the National Fraternal Congress and the 
Associated Fraternities at the St. Louis Fair, but those organizations 
were invited to have their representatives meet the fraternal committee 
of the convention in the near future. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

Commissioner Folk of Tennessee read a paper upon ‘“‘Rebating.” Mr. 
Folk said that rebating is an unsolved problem—a pernicious one, but 
difficult of solution. The agents, who are the main sufferers, are also 
the offenders. The best agents are opposed to rebating; but the rebater 
still seems to be at large. A complains against B, and B against A, each 
thinking the other the greater sinner. He told of two men who were 
fighting on the street, when three other men came along and attempted 
to stop the fight. One of the peacemakers grasped one of the fighters, 
and two of them the other contestant. The latter protested, saying: 
“Two of you hold the other fellow; one is enough to hold me.’”’ High 
pressure methods are deemed to contribute to the rebating evil, and it 
lies with the companies to change their systems. Insurance departments 
can only do what they are authorized by law to do. 

Commissioner Dearth took the chair while Vice-President Barry read 
his paper upon “‘Rebating.’’ Mr. Hardison observed that the Massachu- 
setts Department had secured several convictions within the last few 
years. 

“Deposits’’ were discussed by Messrs. Upson, Hardison and Vorys. 
The latter held, in effect, that if State supervision was properly carried 
out, deposits were unnecessary; except that, in the case of foreign com- 
panies, some provision should be made to prevent assets in this country 
being utilized to meet the claims of creditors in other countries. 

No one seemed desirous of either addressing the meeting or asking 
questions when the time for discussion of ‘Departmental Practices’’ 
arrived, although Mr. Folk, who had been called to the chair, gave due 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Buttolph, in Mr. Sherrick’s absence, read the latter’s paper re- 
lating to paid-up and other values in fraternal certificates, which, after 
an interesting presentation of facts, expressed the opinion that ‘‘at 
least until such time as the laws regulating fraternals fix some satisfac- 
tory standard of valuation of certificates, no surrender values of any 
sort should be permitted.” 

Commissioner Linehan gave a resume of the practice of fraternals, 
and made comparisons between the expense ratios of those doing busi- 
ness in various ways, holding that fraternals promising fixed sums, 
creating a reserve, soliciting business through paid employees, and in- 
curring a heavy expense ratio should be classified with assessment life 
companies and subjected to the same requirements, including the pay- 
ment of fees and taxes. 

The committee on place of meeting and election of officers reported 
that Duluth, Put-in-Bay, West Baden Springs, Ind.; Detroit, Niagara 
Falls and New Hampshire had been suggested for next year’s meeting, 
but that New Hampshire had been deemed the most desirable, the pre- 
cise locality to be determined later. Officers were reported and elected 
as follows: President, F. L. Cutting, Massachusetts; vice-president, 
J. V. Barry, Michigan; secretary, J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illinois; executive 
committee, J. C. Linehan, New Hampshire; D. E. Sherrick, Indiana; 
Lloyd Wilkinson, Maryland; R. E. Folk, Tennessee; H. D. Appleton, 
New York. 

Mr. Linehan outlined some of New Hampshire’s attractions and 
thanked the convention for the honor conferred upon the State. 

Messrs. Folk and Vorys escorted President Cutting to the chair, and 
Messrs. Barry and Cutting made brief remarks. Resolutions of thanks 
to those contributing to the success of the convention were carried, and 
the convention then adjourned sine die. 





—A student in London, England, studied during last winter by mail with T. E. 
Streeter of Winnipeg for the first examination of the Institute of Actuaries, and 
took a second-class pass (over sixty per cent), this being his first attempt at this 
examination. 


. 
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Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest. 


THE Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest held its annual 
meeting in the Auditorium, Chicago, this week, beginning on Wednesday, 
too late in the week for us to receive a full report of the proceedings. 
We received a copy of President Friedley’s address just as THE SPECTA- 
TOR was going to press, and regret our inability to present it herewith. 
The following are extracts from some of the papers read at the several 
sessions, furnished us in advance at our request by their authors: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BY COL. J. L. CUNNINGHAM, OF THE GLENS 
FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Col. Cunningham gave an extended review of the existing conditions 
surrounding the business of fire insurance and, among other things, said: 


While not wishing to recall the expensive sorrows of the several con- 
flagrations of this year, may we not glory in the fact, and rejoice in it 
until it is eclipsed by some greater business miracle, that not only did 
fire insurance promptly and honorably meet and discharge the millions 
of dollars of these confiagration claims, but also met the millions of 
claims of unburned policyholders that the indemnity which they held and 
for which they had paid should continue solvent notwithstanding! 

It is worth remembering that our business had so long recognized the 
fact that conflagrations are but the extraordinaries of the business as to 
have provided for several of these ‘‘extraordinaries”’ following each other 
within a brief period! Business and commercial chaos would have re- 
sulted had fire insurance itself been burned out in these destructive fires, 
and it would indeed be reprehensible should we forget that the insurance 
tax must continue to include assessment for conflagration hazard, for 
most of our cities are as subject to it as were those which have experi- 
enced its visitation. * * * 


No COMBINATIONS AMONG COMPANIES. 


While new blood has been coming into the personnel of our business, 
and will continue doing so, there have been but few new joint stock com- 
panies, and there are fewer still of these remaining. 

About as refreshing summer reading as we get is the now and then 
promoter’s prospectus of a new company proposition. It deals so ex- 
clusively with the figures of a few surviving successes and counts the 
results of their years of experience as a sort of can’t be helped current 
achievement, is so oblivious of a well-filled insurance graveyard, of con- 
flagrations and of the dangers of insurance cholera infantum, as to make 
conservative hopefulness seem miserably pessimistic. In such promo- 
tions, however, there is undoubtedly more or less belief in superior 
ability and legitimate confidence in being able to profit by the experience 
of others. There may also be the hope of the serving maid, who, being 
warned by her motherly mistress against a proposed hasty marriage and 
its danger of unhappiness, replied, ‘‘I thank ye, mum, but I’m hopin’ to 
have better luck than you did.” Faith in luck has achieved some suc- 
cesses with many failures along many lines of business venture. 

However, with money abundant and satisfied with a low rate of earning; 
with the matter-of-course ease in organizing insurance companies and 
plenty of talent to manage, it is very evident that the financial history 
of fire insurance or its present promise do not attract capital to new 
underwriting undertakings. Yet do we not hear of an insurance trust 
with its unconscionable combination to rob propertyowners to secure 
excessive profits? 

If it were true that there is any sort of combination or agreement 
among insurance companies for mere profit, or for more than necessary 
compensation, it would show itself in the aggregate annual statements 
of companies, and capital would hasten new organizations to reap the 
harvest of such a profitable field. 

We know that no such combination exists and that it is impossible in 
a business so wide open to new capital, so quick of corporate organization, 
and with every item of every company’s doings and experience matters 
not only of public record, but of State publication. The business of fire 
insurance cannot be ‘‘cornered.’”’ New companies will be organized, and 
there is room for them in an open field, and of these futurities some will 
grow in strength and favor, but there is certainly very little in the past 
history or present conditions of the business to encourage fire insurance 
investment for either revenue or glory. 

It is more certain that a period of fair profit in fire underwriting will 
result in a too great reduction in rates than that a season of loss will 
result in any increase at all, and this unbusiness-like fact is not en- 
couraging to even old companies with their gathered surplus and earning 
of accumulated assets. 

In the tendency of the times toward combination, consolidation and 
monopoly, it is natural that the public should think that so great a busi- 
ness as fire insurance would be involved in this tendency, and there are 
some appearances in the business which superficially considered might 
so indicate. 

And the public, in its antagonistic attitude towards corporations in 
general, will make these small appearances minister to suspicion and 
suspicion grows into belief. 

MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING COMPANIES. 


In a fundamental sense the interests of property owners and fire insur- 
ance companies are quite alike in their last analysis, and yet, unfor- 
tunately, there is much public anathema against our business which 
comes from misunderstanding and misconception, although some of it 
may not be thus explained. 

Is it not of almost first importance that fire insurance and the public 
be brought closer together, more in sympathy with mutual interests? 
How to accomplish this is a difficult problem, but something can cer- 
tainly be done by missionary work on the part of agents and field men, 
who are closer in touch with property owners than others in the busi- 
ness, along lines of patient explanation and instruction and in distinct 
and manly defense of all that is necessary and right in insurance methods 
and practice. It cannot be expected that property owners can be made 
so intelligently interested in the beneficent mission of fire insurance and 
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its delicate adjustment of compensation to indemnity that they will insist 
upon or very much urge the writing of proper forms at adequate rates, 
that is, save us from ourselves, but they may be made to understand 
better than they now do the importance of these things to both sides of 
the insurance contract. 

The trouble is that the public understanding of the business is made 
up of things which are not so, but with some reason for believing them 
true. Outside impressions of insurance are received more from what is 
cbserved of its practice than from what is said of its laws and theories. 
The business public is apt and quick to inform itself as to matters touch- 
ing its direct pecuniary interests, and do you not find insurers fairly well 
informed as to their side of insurance? 

The shrewdness of property owners, their brokers and attorneys in the 
direction of fullest indemnity at least cost has rather been encouraged 
by hunger for business and the stress of competition, so that things 
which ought never to have been done have become common practice, and 
few of us can deny positive or passive contribution to bad practice. 


Cyrus K. Drew of Denver presented an entertaining address upon ‘“‘In- 
dividuality in Fire Underwriting,’ in which numerous topics were 
touched upon. 


“THE NEW LEARNING,” BY W. H. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A candid friend is one of the choicest blessings a beneficent Providence 
showers on us during our brief probation here. I count myself happy in 
the possession of such a monitor, whose delight in his power to minister 
to edification is not diminished by the sight of one’s agony under his 
discipline. While for a livelihood he is ostensibly engaged in some slight 
manufacturing operations, his heart enjoys its deepest thrills only when 
the legislative halls at Albany echo to his eloquence. That this latter 
occupation produces more excitement than emolument is evidenced by a 
recent suggestion from him that if I would “‘get him a job” in the insur- 
ance business he would guarantee we would never again be called to 
Albany to “see the committee’? about his Valued-Policy-Anti-Compact- 
Anrti-Coinsurance-and-Five-Per-cent-Gross-Premium-Tax Measure. 

“But,” said I, “you don’t know anything about the insurance business. 
You couldn’t earn a shipping clerk’s salary.” 

‘ “Don’t I?” said he, ‘‘and couldn’t I? What ice does that cut? You 
don’t mean to say that yours is a business that needs any special edu- 
cation?” 

“Surely I do,’’ said I—‘‘very special training.’’ 

“Well,” said he, “I think you’re right. It does need it, but so far as 
I’ve observed, it doesn’t get it. I know a lot of agents; and a few blot- 
ters seem to be the real sine qua non. I know some of your inspectors, 
and they—well, they’re dandy dressers; and as for your officers, you might 
just as well be bookmakers; there is hardly one in the whole bunch that 
ever showed his face in Albany who claimed he was expert enough to 
make a trade profit and who didn’t depend on the ticker for his divi- 
dends.”’ 

While my friend, for all the help he will receive from me, will continue 
to eke out a meagre existence with the assistance of legislative measures 
to bleed the various octopi within his reach, he did set me a-thinking, 
and here you have the product. 

Something must be wrong with fire insurance. Decade after decade 
passes and no substantial results accrue to the stockholder, save such as 
may be secured by the clever manipulation of securities. Subject, as the 
business is, to sudden and overwhelming calamity, the capital, if in- 
vested in the least speculative securities easily earning over four per 
cent, is entitled, when exposed to the hazards of our business, to at least 
as handsome a return as the capital of the merchant or manufacturer or 
banker. But it looks and waits in vain for any such result. The insti- 
tution whose origin dates back a generation or so and which has, by slow 
accretions, accumulated reserves in excess of its capitalization, does 
now, it is true, pay handsome dividend rates, but not from its trade profit. 
He would be an audacious underwriter who would to-day launch a new 
company for other than eleemosynary reasons. 

These are familiar facts to you, but from them we have, I fear, been 
drawing wrong conclusions. We have cast the blame on the bucolic or 
the burglarious legislator; on the iniquities of the incendiary policy- 
holder; on the times because they are too good; on the times because they 
are too bad; on the agent because he is too greedy or too indifferent; on 
electricity; on gasoline; on the tramp; and on the rat! They have all 
had a hand in the precious business, but I am veering slowly around to 
the conclusion that in the last analysis the trouble with the business is 
the ignorance of the manager and his staff. 

What an intricate business is ours! Touching, as it does, every ma- 
terial interest in the whole world, what a universal genius a man must 
be to handle it aright! There is scarcely a department of commerce or 
manufacture, or of domestic, scientific or religious activity, with which 
he does not come in intimate contact and which does not confront him 
with some sort of problem. * * * 

Though gratitude may be defined as a lively expectation of favors to 
come, this is a pretty wise old world; it knows what it wants, it recog- 
nizes and rewards its real benefactors with considerable discrimination. 
Among the followers of most lines of endeavor there are men and women 
whose names are household words, whose fame is international and is as 
great outside as inside the ranks of their confreres, because of their ac- 
complishment, their uplift, their new principles or their new methods. 
Those who dedicate their activities to a profession, to commerce, to 
finance, to manufacture, have always before them examples in their own 
ranks of this sort of fame and the hope of this sort of achievement. But 
where are our great ones? In all the long list of insurance managers 
that have come and gone or that are now in being, how many can be 
found, the naming of whose names awakens smiles of recognition or 
admiration or gratitude outside the very narrow ranks of our own small 
coterie? What is the matter with us? Why are we so seldom named 
and why are we so generally ignored—or held up to anonymous ex- 
ecration? . 

The interests within our control are of tremendous significance. Meas- 
ured by the coin of the realm, fire insurance is inferior to few. The field 
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is surely great enough for the exercise of fine powers; to enlist the ser- 
vices of the very best. If the average of our talent employed is, as it 
would seem, only mediocre and we must look mainly to other depart- 
ments of human activity for souls with true largeness of vision, then we 
must have failed to have given it the dignity commensurate with its 
importance; we must have impressed the world at large (and the world 
as a whole cannot be kept off the right track long) with the idea that 
our business is, despite its size, a cheap affair, without field for the ex- 
ercise of the highest powers. 

Yes, we have failed to ‘‘magnify our office’; we have given quite too 
much warrant for the charge that the business is a refuge for the failures 
of other business. Beginning with the agent who is turned loose upon 
a confiding public with an ignorance of his business quite abysmal and 
who finally learns it, if he learns it at all, at tremendous cost to both 
principal and client; continuing to the field man, who, at the outset of 
his career, with the slenderest preparation, reminds us of the old Spanish 
proverb that ‘‘Barbers learn to shave on the chin of a fool,’”’ and finishing 
our scrutiny with the manager, who may be only a translated accountant 
or financier—what more shall I say? 

There are managers who hold their positions by virtue of a warm hand, 
a comprehensive smile an an insinuating tongue. There are managers 
who hold their position by virtue of a truculent frown. There are man- 
agers who hold their position because the directorate lack the courage to 
make a change. There are managers who must be managers for some 
such reason as the father gave his son for the existence of kangaroos: 
“The Australians must have something to laugh at.’’ And finally there 


are a few distinguished managers who hold their position because they , 


know about all that it is possible for one man to know in the present 
stage of the underwriting science; and it is by this remnant that we are 
saved. On the backs of these men the rest of us, who escape a fall, ride 
to safety and success. How we got into our positions and why we are 
allowed to stay is one of the unfathomable mysteries of being. Possibly 
it may be accounted for on some such principle as, in the pious child’s 
mind, accounted for the remarkable prolificness of the domestic felines, 
“God says, ‘let there be cats,’ and there are cats!’’ Directors issue the 
fiat, and behold the manager springs into being, fully panoplied, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove. I am speaking now of those officers who 
are directly responsible for underwriting, not of that other class whose 
work is the care of investments and in the broad field of general control. 

I once asked the president of one of our largest and most successful 
companies his opinion of a certain schedule and form. ‘‘Why, bless your 
heart,’’ said he, “I don’t know anything about the insurance business. 
All I have to do with it is to tell Mr. Jones that it’s a damn shame a 
company as big as ours doesn’t do more business!’”’ Happily for his 
company, there was a man who knew his limitations, and, because he did, 
successfully conducted his company through periods of stress that would 
doubtless have wrecked it, had he usurped the province of the man who 
did know something about fire underwriting, or had the merely technical 
underwriter been deprived of his large view. There are vital matters in 
the career of any company which are not met by technical but by general 
business training and commercial or professional acumen; there must 
always be men for this department. I would be the last to combat that 
proposition or to deny the obligations underwriters owe to their un- 
scientific associates. But a crew of captains cannot take a liner to port 
in safety; the engineer is quite as indispensable as the man who strides 
the quarter-deck. Barring the possession of proved genius for affairs 
and the temper to leave to trained subordinates the features of our busi- 
ness which differentiate it from any one of the other manifold pursuits 
of men, the manager should be the peer of any of his subordinates in 
knowledge of details and in grasp of the principles of underwriting. At 
least no situation can be considered ideal in which the man upon whom 
underwriting responsibilities fall calls constantly for instruction and 
guidance upon those whom it is his duty to lead. 

This arraignment of my own class doubtless meets with a warm recep- 
tion in the hearts of such of my auditors as still have their headquarters 
in the saddle. But perhaps even they may ask, on what theory is such 
a line of thought supposed to be timely? Why rehearse before us, who 
already know them, all too wéll, the weaknesses of our superintendents? 

I dwell on this thought because out of your ranks should come the 
successors of those who now occupy the thrones, and because I would 
appeal to you to fit yourselves to rule with more wisdom than you are 
now ruled with. I think I can see the passing of the old-time manager 
close at hand. In a variety of directions, evidences appear that the in- 
surance world is awaking to the seriousness of its work and to the 
necessity for scholarship as well as common sense and business judg- 
ment in its affairs. I fear there is a disposition, however, among the 
older.and more experienced field men, who have gained their knowledge 
by hard knocks and, so to speak, shop-work, to minimize the value of 
technical training and specialization. It is not uncommon to hear some 
student of hazards or construction or protection lightly spoken of as ‘‘too 
theoretical.” ‘Life is too short to refine to that extent. What’s the use 
of going into all that? We must write the risks anyway. The rate 
pays for all these defects.’’ It is easy to condemn as academic and doc- 
trinaire, any essay beyond our depth, or which requires more than a 
casual reading for its comprehension. Doubtless there are investigators 
who get lost in a web of refinements and never reach ground solid enough 
to bear the weight of a decision. An intelligent fool is the biggest fool, 
after all. But, for one, I take off my hat to the real student, whether he 
hails from the academy or the road. 

I do not recall any failures due to excess of knowledge—barring, of 
course, matrimonial infelicities. If a practical mind with a practical 
training is a suitable tool, how is it injured by the acquisition of facts 
and by the discipline of the schools? That young special who told me 
a few years ago that he preferred the dry-pipe sprinkler system to the 
wet because the gases liberated to extinguish the fire did less damage to 
stocks than water, is probably better informed now and none the worse 
for his better technical knowledge. 

Education is dynamic. Habits of concentration, of accuracy, and of re- 
luctant and cautious generalizations, are no mean advantages, and they 
are most often found among men of studious lives. Fellowship with the 
world’s thinkers and practice in their methods of thought will never be 
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a handicap in any legitimate enterprise. It is true, they have not been 
appreciated by the insurance world in the past. But their day is begin- 
ning to dawn and the sun of the impromptu underwriter is burning its 
way slowly toward the western horizon. 

I trust I may not be misunderstood when I say that the field man has 
abundant leisure and opportunity for the pursuit of technical knowledge. 
If I would seem to hint that the special agent’s position is a velvety 
sinecure, that his feet tread only the primrose paths of dalliance, let me 
hasten to remove the impression. No such thought is in my mind. But 
I know from personal experience that there are many hours of enforced 
and tedious idleness, more irksome than toil, which might be enlightened 
and enriched by judicious study. Habit and taste go hand in hand, or 
one precedes the other indifferently. The taste for honest study seems a 
natural gift and creates the habit. But I am convinced that an enforced 
habit will in time produce the concomitant taste. Some years ago I found 
a Boston field man sipping a high-ball and reading Gibbon in a hotel cafe! 
But that was Boston, mind you; I would not look for it elsewhere. How- 
ever, it was a suggestive sight, for the temptations of the life on the 
road, especially in the way of waste of leisure, are not to be ignored and 
have many victims among our own people. Life would be intolerable 
without some “bridge’”’ and ‘‘pool,’”’ or the things they stand for, but they 
can hardly be considered the finalities of life or even quite worthy to 
absorb every disengaged hour or to encroach on the hours of sleep. Un- 
less one has indulged in recreations with due discrimination, he cannot 
excuse ignorance as the result of lack of opportunity. * * * 


“THE CONFLAGRATION HAZARD,” BY S. H. LOCKETT, MANAGER 
INSURANCE SURVEY BUREAU. 


Discussion of this subject has practically exhausted all novel features 
in connection with fireproof, or, as some would have it, fire-resistive 
buildings and materials. In fact, it would be extremely difficult to say 
anything new along this line, which seems to have been the one followed 
by all those dealing with the subject. It would also be impracticable, in 
the brief time at the disposal of speakers before the association, to 
take up in detail matters of construction, materials, protection, etc. In 
view of these facts and the small hope the writer has of saying any- 
thing new along the lines mentioned, he has taken the liberty of treating 
the matter in a different light—as a problem analyzable—and presents for 
your consideration a definition of conflagration hazafd, an analysis of 
the causes of conflagrations as well as the features affecting them, and 
a few general suggestions as to the prevention of conflagrations. 


CONFLAGRATION HAZARD DEFINED. ™ 


Conflagration hazard may be defined as the inherent but dormant ca- 
pacity of neighboring structures or bodies to cause a general fire in all 
such structures or bodies as are mutually exposed at the time of a fire. 
Ji is an impending and always existing danger where there are present 
combustible buildings or objects. The terms “inherent but dormant” 
are used advisedly, as the hazard may exist and never be brought into 
activity. Likewise ‘‘neighboring’’ is selected as including both adjacent 
and adjoining, it being unnecessary that the combustible individuals or 
elements should be juxtaposed. Indeed, quite widely separated struc- 
tures or bodies may be subject to the conflagration hazard. So, also, 
an alternative is offered in the case of ‘‘structures or bodies’’ in the 
definition, since not only edifices but trees, lumber piles and prairie grass 
may constitute the individuals or elements. The phrase “mutually ex- 
posed at the time of a fire’? is meant to be both inclusive and exclusive; 
time and circumstance are important factors; risks which may be mutu- 
ally exposed at one time may not be so exposed at another and vice 
versa. It may be well to add that ‘“‘mutually exposed” is also used not 
only in the restricted but in a broad sense. For instance, a risk may 
expose another and not be directly exposed by it. The two do not expose 
each other mutually in the restricted sense, but in the event of the first 
burning and starting a fire in the second, the coincident burning of the 
two enables them to unite their capacities for damage, or mutually aid 
each other. In other words, a mutual exposure may be developed. 


CAUSES OF CONFLAGRATIONS. 


We have seen what the conflagration hazard is; let us look into the 
causes of conflagrations themselves, which are the manifestations of such 
hazard—the occasional proofs of its existence. A conflagration, in the 
insurance sense, is a general fire involving more than one combustible 
unit. It is, as it were, an escaped element preying upon all it can de- 
vour—a gourmand feeding to satiety upon all accessible viands. Escaped 
is descriptive, since a fire must break its own bonds and attack neigh- 
boring bodies before it assumes the character of a conflagration. In de- 
termining the causes of conflagrations, the manner of this escape is the 
chief concern. There are four general ways in which an individual fire 
may spread and assume the dignity of a conflagration. First, by the 
heat of the flame itself; second, by radiated heat; third, by means of 
brands; and fourth, by the wafting of large volumes of unconsumed gases 
of combustion. 

First—Flame is the combustion, generally visible, of some substance 
and a sustaining medium. In the case of burning buildings, it is the 
union of gases roasted out and air. It is not necessary to go into the 
physics of flame, except to say that it varies in temperature, being much 
hotter in some portions than in others. Above or beyond a flame, de- 
pending upon whether it is ascending or blown horizontally, is always 
a non-luminous zone approximating in temperature the heat of the 
flame itself and consisting of the freshly burned gases which are soon 
mixing with the surrounding air and becoming cooler, although they may 
still be hot enough for some distance to ignite ordinary combustibles. 
Obviously, if the flame or these still hot gases are hurled against wooden 
cornices or roof elevations or into windows or against any combustibles 
ignitible by their temperature, fire is started in a new place to add its 
similarly recurring phenomena to those of the original fire. 

Second—Radiated heat is of a totally different character from flame. 
It is more in the nature of a wave disturbance, traveling onward through 
an intervening medium as if by communicated impulses. It will pass 
through transparent objects, such as glass, and can result in the ignition 
of inflammables beyond such objects. It is not dependent upon the direc- 
tion of a draft as is the destructiveness of a flame. Its action will be 
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understood when we recall that, while traveling in a railway train, we 
feel instantly, through a closed window, the heat of burning ties beside 
the track. That this is radiated heat is proven by the fact that the air 
inside the car does not have time to be heated up, and as soon as the 
pile is passed no heat is felt. 

Third—The communication of fire by brands is generally well undes- 
stood, although many do not realize the extent to which it can and does 
occur. The upward rush of heat carries high into the air brands which 
may fall miles distant, ignite grass, lumber piles, porches, awnings, roof 
elevations, etc., or crash through windows and skylights to the interiors 
of buildings. 

Fourth—The action of accumulated and unconsumed gases of combus- 
tion is not so well understood. Indeed, it has quite generally been over- 
looked, many attributing to what has been called the hot-blast feature 
of conflagrations effects really peculiar to the presence of such uncon- 
sumed gases and accountable for by them. These gases must exist in 
all fires where large masses of combustibles are burned without sufficient 
oxygen, this condition being easily obtainable where a fire has already 
spread over any considerable area, or even in a single risk. If they are 
hurled forward by natural wind or the induced drafts of the fire itself, 
many interesting phenomena are possible. Fires, for instance, have been 
observed to break out suddenly in buildings, trees or grass far removed 
frem the original fire. Except for the instantaneousness with which they 
burst into flames, flying brands might have been the cause, but the in- 
flammation has been so general as well as instantaneous that no ex- 
planation is possible than that these unconsumed gases have traveled 
forward, permeated the structures and been fired in any of several ways. 
Laymen have examined the ruins of Baltimore and other conflagrations 
and decided that there are mysterious elements at work during a con- 
flagration, pointing to evidences of excessively high temperatures not 
far from unconsumed objects which must have been burned had they 
been subjected to the same heat, and to other occurrences, as proof. Of 
course, everything must have a natural cause, and it is “up to’ us to 
find it where it concerns our business. The writer has heard of no alleged 
miracles in conflagrations that are not susceptible of natural explanation. 
Let us see if all of them are not explicable by the following facts: 

Substances which do not contain within themselves the elements of 
combustion cannot. explode nor burn until they are supplied with the 
missing element, generally oxygen. Oxygen, of course, is present in the 
air, and if enough air cannot reach the seat of combustion, the gases 
roasted out of burning or heated but still unignited materials cannot 
inflame at once, however hot they may be—an important fact. What is 
the result? The unconsumed gases referred to are frequently hot enough 
to inflame substances which may have a lower ignition point than that 
of the gases themselves, or at least lower than that at which it is main- 
tained prior to the admission of air. When air is finally admitted in any 
way, instant inflammation, not only of the gases but of the aforesaid sub- 
stances they surrounded, takes place spontaneously. If inflammation does 
not occur in this way, it could happen by the flashing forward of fire 
along trains of partly mixed air and gas, or by sparks, or by matches 
which may have been caused to phosphoresce so rapidly as to ignite or 
in many other ways. This is not at all remarkable when we consider 
that the ignition point of the unconsumed gases is apt to be near red-heat 
and that this heat readily ignites many common substances found in 
buildings. Indeed, it is entirely reasonable to suppose that since the 
gases are unconsumed for lack of air, they may become heated high 
enough themselves to ignite the mixture which they shortly form with the 
surrounding air. We must also bear in mind that the combustion of 
already heated gases results in a very high temperature—a fact utiliued 
in the modern blast furnace wherein the blast is heated before it is 
admitted to the interior of the furnace. The remarkable variation 
within short distances of the temperature in a_ single room, 
therefore, is easily accounted for. It is not surprising to see metal ob- 
jects of sufficiently small mass to be raised in temperature rapidly, 
melted or partly fused, while other objects a few yards away and of lower 
fusibility are intact. Nor is it surprising to find larger evidences of in- 
tenser heat than the mere burning of the combustibles present would 
have indicated as possible. We say it is not surprising, because wander- 
ing volumes of unenriched and intensely heated gases of combustion may 
encounter enough already heated air in a building or room to form a 
combustible mixture which burns at or above the fusing temperature of 
many metals. Drafts and eddies account for the localization of such 
combustion, making possible in a single room variations in temperature 
of hundreds of degrees. Indeed, in the case of ordinary fires, the tem- 
perature at the ceiling may be such that combustion is taking place, 
while firemen a few feet below are working unharmed. The writer, in 
fact, has seen flames occupying the upper half of a room and issuing 
from the upper half of windows over the heads of firemen as they crawl 
under the flames to the interior. All of us have doubtless seen the gases 
roasted out during a fire suddenly burst into flame a hundred or more 
feet above the flames of the fire itself, and when such flaming or com- 
bustion takes place the temperature locally must necessarily rise sud- 
denly and considerably. What then is occurring during a conflagration? 
Not only are brands falling and the flames themselves, the heated air 
from them and radiated heat impinging upon all objects within reach, 
but large volumes of still combustible and unconsumed gases are hurled 
about to ignite when properly mixed with air, perhaps after they have 
entered a building. And of all, the last are most terrific in their effect, 
since they result in intenser heat and frequently explode as they com- 
bine with the air in a building, adding the destruction of explosion to that 
of fire. It is not difficult, therefore, to form a mental picture of the 
progress of a conflagration. 


FEATURES AFFECTING THE CONFLAGRATION HAZARD. 


Having examined briefly into the causes of conflagrations, let us review, 
also briefly, the features affecting their spread. An effort has been made 
to classify these features, and the following are submitted as embracing, 
with their ramifications, all matters contributing to the conflagration 
hazard or the spread of conflagrations: 

1. Structure and occupancy or combustible nature of the component 
parts or separate items comprising a conflagration district. 
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2. Propinquity or nearness of these component parts. 

3. Natural phenomena. 

4. Protection. 

Upon analysis, we find that No. 1, the structure and occupancy or com- 
bustible nature of the component parts of a district, includes (a) the 
construction of buildings, bridges, towers and all edifices whatever, as 
well as all features of occupancy, including hazard; (b) the height, size, 
arrangement, character of stock and bed of lumber piles; and (c) the 
quantity and dryness of grass, trees, etc. 

Analyzing No. 2, the propinquity or nearness of the separate items 
comprising a conflagration district, it is found to include the actual dis- 
tance apart of buildings, lumber piles, etc., and such distance as affected 
by the topography or “‘lay’’ of the land. Distance may also be relative; 
two buildings of one character and a given distance apart may be entirely 
isolated; two others, say larger and more combustible in every way, may 
expose each other badly at the same distance. 

Under No. 3, natural phenomena, are included severe winters, arid 
summers, high winds, earthquakes and meteorological conditions not 
aiready specified. 

No. 4, protection, is intended to include (a) internal and external ex- 
tinguishing devices of all kinds; (b) fire-shutters and doors, wire-glass 
and similar fire-delaying paraphernalia; and (c) accessibility, itself in- 
cluding the actual approachableness of a risk over roads, its ‘‘get-atable- 
ness’”’ after the department has arrived, etc. 

THE PROBLEM BEFORE US. 


I have presented what I believe to be the causes and natural phenomena 
affecting this question. In a paper limited as to length it is obviously 
impossible to elaborate upon the various principles stated. You are 
asked, therefore, to make the application yourselves of those principles 
to the problem they all affect, which is, ‘“‘can conflagrations be pre- 
vented?” Before going any further, let me say that they not only can 
be prevented, but in order to attain this end ideal conditions are not 
necessary. 

Picture to ourselves a city’s congested or so-called conflagration dis- 
trict. It represents in its structure a huge honeycomb, with this differ- 
ence—in a honeycomb the walls of the cells are without openings and 
each cell enjoys the advantages of isolation. If we can approximate this 
segregation in our urban honeycomb, we have prevented conflagrations. 
If we can isolate the various cells of this huge honeycomb, conflagra- 
tions are impossible. Why? Conflagrations start from small beginnings, 
but they are not like successful human beings commencing life in the 
same way, as conflagrations must have ‘‘easy picking” or they are dis- 
couraged. If they are compelled to take a series of redoubts, as it were, 
they balk and fail utterly. Therefore, if we make it difficult for a fire 
to first get out of a building and then difficult to get into another—pro- 
vide a series of redoubts to be taken—we have easily and without osten- 
tation quenched the ardor of any fire with conflagration aspirations. 

As has been stated, to do this, perfection is not needed. Nor is any 
radical change. Our present protective and preventive devices and 
methods of construction are entirely adequate if intelligently applied. 
We have been too much concerned with the ideal. There has been too 
much worrying over perfection of details. Standards are all right and 
are proper objects to attain as a general thing, but standard arrange- 
ments are not always necessary. We are amused when we see a standard 
fire-door placed in a wooden partition in accordance with some poor be- 
ginner’s recommendation, but we think nothing of insisting upon heavy 
tin-clad electric elevator traps when the surrounding floor is only one 
iuch thick; nor of requiring standard fire-shutters toward an insignifi- 
cant exposure; nor of many equally inconsistent requirements. And it 
is just as inconsistent not to require many changes as it is to insist upon 
unnecessary ones. The only solution to the question, therefore, is to 
have all problems of protection and exposure decided by competent 
judges of the conditions presented by each problem. To isolate each 
building, it is not always necessary to protect all openings in each wall, 
but it is always necessary to provide the protection demanded by the 
conditions. Thus, a building of ordinary construction is across the street 
from a fireproof office building. The latter, we shall say, is no exposure 
to the former, although the ordinary building is an exposure to the office 
building. As far as these two are concerned, if the area, height, inter- 
nal structure and occupancy of the ordinary building are such as to make 
a bad exposure fire, under the many combinations of circumstances dis- 
cussed elsewhere, some kind of window protection would be needed on 
the fireproof building. Possibly wire-glass would be sufficient; perhaps 
the best designed fire-shutters. On the other hand, the ordinary build- 
ing would not need protection from the office building, but even its front 
might need some kind of protection from the buildings on either side, 
perhaps several doors away, since it is possible for flames, gases of com- 
bustion and unconsumed gases to issue from the fronts of other buildings 
and be carried back by drafts, eddies, etc., into the fronts of nearby 
buildings on the same side of the street. The writer has seen this occur. 

In saying that isolation is necessary to prevent conflagrations, we do 
not mean to stop at exterior walls. Each risk of excessive area should 
be subdivided by fire or curtain walls adequate for the service required 
of them, and each subdivision of a building should have the vertical 
openings reduced to a minimum. By this is not meant that all openings 
should be prohibited or trapped or otherwise protected, but that if they 
are significant, they should be properly handled. Many small buildings. 
of ordinary height would not require fire-doors on their division walls or 
that floor openings be enclosed, these features in their case being cover- 
able by rate. Such matters, of course, would be determinable solely by 
competent investigators on the ground, who have made an examination 
not only of the individiual risk but of those in the vicinity, taking into 
consideration the inter-relationship, as it were, of all. This course 
would be no more expensive than the present methods of inspection and 
probably not so costly if undertaken systematically. In fact, the bureau, 
with which the writer is connected, has practically been making such an 
examination, in the ordinary course of its work, for the last six years, 
reporting on the conflagration hazard by blocks and districts, at no 
appreciable increase of expense. Work similarly conducted, but backed 
up with authority to compel necessary improvements, made so by local 
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and vicinity exigencies, would soon eliminate the conflagration hazard 
except that created by earthquakes and tornadoes which, in their general 
destructiveness, produce conditions not amenable to human laws or con- 
trolable by human devices. 

Before closing it may be well to revert to the statement that it is not 
always necessary to insist upon standard arrangements. One of the 
greatest hindrances to progress in our business has been the feeling that 
there should be no compromise, or, at least, that compromise could not 
be permitted practically. It can and ought to be permitted. A chain is 
as strong as its weakest link, and if we make all links strong enough 
to do their duty, we have accomplished all that is necessary. Standards 
shculd be approximated in new work, of course, but in practice, if many 
cases were compromised, excellent results would be obtained. The writer 
knew of a case were a shavings vault had a fire-door built according to 
one standard, but not the one demanded by the rater having jurisdiction, 
and a charge was made as though there were no fire-door at all. Either 
kind of door would have answered all purposes. In fact, it is seldom 
that a highly resisting door is needed on a shavings vault. This is only 
one of the thousands of cases that could be cited in which the actual 
needs of a situation are not considered. The objectionable feature here 
is not so much the individual violations of common sense as the general 
feeling that such violations are unavoidable and must be insisted upon, 
in fact, to preserve the order of things. The mutuals take advantage of 
this little weakness in many ways, and in innumerable other ways it 
costs us money as well as the insuring public. 

Let us, therefore, keep and improve our standards, but let us, by sys- 
tematic examination, determine in individual cases the advisability of 
applying those standards; let us attack each risk and block in a city in 
the same intelligent way, dividing it up, not theoretically into certain 
sized units, but as needed; and then, with present protective devices in 
working order, confilagrations will be no more. There will be no need 
for mystification, no call for a panacea, no necessity for a conflagration 
charge indeterminable at best. 





Total Abstinence Department of the Security Mutual. 
THE total abstinence department of the Security Mutual Life, under the 
management of Levi Hoag, 41 Park Row, New York, is being pushed 
vigorously, and so far the experience in this branch has been very 
gratifying. The plan adopted by the company for the transaction of this 
branch is to issue the same policy forms, and at the same rates as those 
issued in its regular department, but with the following rider: 

This policy is issued in the total abstinence department of the com- 
pany, the mortality record of which will be kept separate and distinct 
from that of the general department, and in the apportionment of divi- 
dends this policy will participate according to its terms, and in addition 
thereto, will receive by the same dividend made of distribution any 
benefit pro rata which the company may derive by reason of a com- 
paratively less death rate in such total abstinence department. 

It is also understood and agreed between the parties hereto that the 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, or the manufacture or sale of 
same in any form, will forfeit all rights and privileges herein accorded, 
so far as pertains to extra dividends. 

Mr. Hoag states that thirty-five per cent of the total increase in the 
company’s insurance in force for the first six months of this year stands 
to the credit of this department, and that since the department was 
started four years ago, the lapses have been about one per cent a year 
and the mortality for the four years has been twelve and one-half per 
cent of the tables. 

Connected with the total abstinence department is the National Total 
Abstinence League, an agency organized in and incorporated by the 
State of New York, authorized by its charter to contract with individuals 
or corporations, or both, for the purpose of developing their business. 
Under this corporation’s contract with the Security Mutual Life it is 
conducting a life insurance agency, and is creating an endowment fund 
for the benefit of those holding policies of insurance in the total absti- 
nence department by setting aside a specified portion of its gross income 
from all sources in conducting its business, holding the same in trust 
invested in securities authorized by law for the sole benefit of those 
holding its endowment bonds, to be divided pro rata under conditions 
and privileges given in the bond contracts. The endowment fund is 
created from all fees for issuing bonds and from brokerages and renewal 
commissions received by the league for total abstinence business on the 
lives of bondholders. Eighty per cent of the entire income of the league 
is placed to the credit of bondholders and invested in such securities as 
are permitted to savings banks and distributed to persistent bond- 
holders at the expiration of the period named in the bond. The ex- 
penses of management of the league are limited to twenty per cent of 
the income. 

The following is a copy of the National Total Abstinence League bond: 


THE NATIONAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE LEAGUE. 


In consideration of the payment of $2, and of the full payment for a period of 
twenty years of all premiums required under policy No. in the total abstinence 
department of Security Mutual Life Insurance. Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
issued on the 15th day of September, 1904, agrees to pay to Mary Doe of New 
York, County of New York, State of New York, if she survives the twenty 
year period, and said potter shall then be in full force, her full share of an 
endowment fund, which the League hereby agrees shall be accumulated by 
setting aside eighty per cent (80 per cent) of its income from the business 
placed in the total abstinence department of the Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, for a period ending on the 15th day of September, 1924. Said 
funds shall be held in trust for the sole benefit of the bondholders of the League, 
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securities as the law permits for the investment of trust funds, and shall be 
subject to the provisions and privileges set forth herein. 
PROVISIONS. 

First—That this contract is issued with the. express understanding that the 
holder hereof shall abstain from the use as a beverage, and the manufacture 
and sale for beverage of all forms of intoxicating liquors. 

Second—That the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes, or their use as a beverage by the said bondholder, or failure to pay 
premiums as required in said policy, shall cause a forfeiture of all benefits and 
privileges hereunder, this bond contract shall become ipso facto, null and void, 
and all accumulations of every kind and nature shall be forfeited to and become 
the property of the persistent bondholders in the League. 

Third—That this bond shall mature on the 15th day of September, 1924 (unless 
sooner terminated as herein provided) and if the holder hereof be living and 
all premiums upon said policy have been paid in accordance with the terms, 
the League will within sixty days thereafter upon surrender of this bond, properly 
receipted, pay in cash to the said bondholder his full pro rata share of the 
endowment fund then apportionable, as determined by an actuary in good 
standing in the Actuarial Society of America. 

Fourth—It is agreed that the amount of moneys which the League can use 
for all expenses of management shall be limited to twenty per cent (20 per cent) 
of its income. 

ASSIGNMENT PRIVILEGES. 


Should the above named policy in Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
be assigned, or the beneficiary therein changed, this bond may be, if in force, 
similarly assigned or transferred by filing with the League an assignment in 
writing, duly executed, which shall show the assignment, change of beneficiary, 
or transfer of said policy; such change to take effect only upon the endorse- 


ment and approval of the same by the secretary of the League upon this bond. 





The National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 


SECRETARY HOLMES of the above-mentioned association makes the fol- 
lowing announcement: 


Members of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents 
who are to attend the annual convention at the World’s Fair Grounds, 
St. Louis, Mo., on the mornings of October 18-22, 1904, are advised that 
the ‘‘Inside Inn’’ hotel has been selected by the president and secretary. 

The meetings of the convention will be held in Recital Hall, located in 
the Festival Hall building. The rooms for committees are in the same 
building and these rooms will be official headquarters on and after 
October 18. 

Those who wish hotel or rooming accommodations should have their 
reservations made by communicating direct with the particular hotel they 
may deem most satisfactory. Information regarding hotels and private 
houses can be secured by addressing John R. Goodall, chairman of the 
St. Louis Insurance Agents Association, Room 913, Century building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Baltimore Losses Paid. 
THE following letter was recently received by Boughan & Co., 19 Liberty 
street: 
Law Offices of R. B. Tippett & Brother, 
6 East Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
September 22, 1904. 
Messrs. Boughan & Co., 19 Liberty street, New York City. 

Attorneys and managers of: Allied Underwriters at New York and 
Chicago Lloyds, Associated Underwriters at South and North American 
Lloyds, National Assurance Corporation of Virginia. 

Gentlemen: On behalf of the following policyholders, to wit: R. M. 
Sutton & Co., Silberman & Todes, Jacob Epstein, Lauer & Suter, Balti- 
more Candy Company, Consumers Can Company, J. E. Smith Company, 
A. C. Meyer & Co., United Pants ompany, H. B. Davis Company, Electric 
Park Exhibition Company, embracing all of those losses occasioned by the 
fire of February 7, 1904, at Baltimore, Md., and aggregating $30,000, we 
beg to say that all of the said losses have been satisfactorily adjusted 
and paid. Yours truly, R. B. TIPPETT & BRO. 





Agency Changes and Appointments. 


Fire.—The Austin Fire of Austin, Tex., has entered California, and appointed 
C. G. Yates, formerly of Chicago, its manager. The Allemannia Fire of Pittsburg 
has appointed Eliel & Loeb of Chicago its agents for Cook county. The United 
Underwriters Agency of Chicago has appointed James R. Hobbins of Madison, 
Wis., its special agent for Wisconsin. C. Rushmore has_been appointed 
assistant to special agent S. W. Atkinson of the Connecticut Fire. J. Sterling 
Kemp, planet agent of the Delaware and the Reliance of Lk moma i has de- 
cided to retire from the insurance business and engage in mining. . L. Nelson 
& Co. of Memphis, Tenn., have been appointed Southern general agents of the 
Concordia Fire of Milwaukee. The company will enter Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. The New_York Underwriters Agency has appointed 
Eugene Bullock, special agent of the Royal of Liverpool for Arkansas, its special 
agent for Northern Texas. Mr. Bullock will assume his new duties about October 
15. Francis C. Hatfield, a surveyor for the Sanborn Map Company, has resigned 
to become special agent in the office of Trezevant & Cochran, Dallas, Tex. The 
Aachen and Munich Fire has appointed Walter G. Fortman of San Francisco its 
manager for the Northwestern district. J. Sugarman & Co. have been appointed 
Memphis agents of the Armenia of Pittsburg. 

Lire.—Charles R. Posey has succeeded H. J. Emerson as manager of the 
Memphis office of the Mutual Life of New York. F. S. Burgess, general man- 
ager for the Fidelity Mutual Life in Michigan, now controls the whole State; 
Allan L. Benson, appointed manager for the Prudential in Eastern Michigan, 
succeeding C. H. Collins. A. H. Smith succeeds W. D. Hudgins as district man- 
ager of the Michigan Mutual Life at Nashville. A. W. Seed of Port Huron, 
appointed district superintendent of the Mutual Life of New York, headquarters 
at Detroit. 

Casuatty.—Lukis, Stewart & Co. of Montreal, appointed general agents for 
Eastern Ontario and the Ottawa Valley, Maryland Casualty. Henry F. Klinefelter 
succeeds the late R. H. Mitchell as Baltimore manager of the Preferred. Charles 
J. Bosworth of San Francisco, aagoene resident manager for California, Fidelity 
and Casualty. Merrill & Branniff, appointed general agents for Oklahoma and 
part of Indian Territory, National Surety. William J. Gardner of Chicago, ap- 
pointed manager for the Western department of the accident and liability branch 
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of the Aitna Life. C. J. Potter of Chicago, appointed Illinois manager for the 
New Amsterdam Casualty. Richard E. Bell has resigned the Georgia State 
agency of the North American Accident, and taken the general agency of the 
Great Eastern Casualty. He has appointed J. G. Pecot agency superintendent for 
Georgia. The North American has opened an office of its own in Atlanta, with 
Edgar J. Linegar, formerly of Chicago, as State manager. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Casualty Insurance Companies. 


COMPILED from the semi-annual reports of casualty and miscellaneous 
companies licensed to transact business in the State of Georgia, for the 
six months ending June 30, 1904: 














Six MonTus. 
Liabilities 
Assets. — m ai 

apital. xpendi- 

P Income. ey 
4Stna Indemnity, Hartford........ $929,292 $721,124 $287,934 $298,465 
American Bonding, Baltimore.....| 1,762,597 1,349,188 334,027 487,705 
American Surety, New York....... 5,765,596 3,759,31 1,119,228 906,993 
City Trust, S. Dep. & Sur., Phila.| 3,206,573 3,028,308 151,969 193,163 
Employers Liability, London...... 2,573,787 1,716,104 1,109,303 1,009,725 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.| 6,271,271 4,953,257 2,989,875 2,647,038 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..| 5,820,812 2,998,487 824,108 778,019 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York 271,033 213,548 115,329 94,816 
Guarantee of N. Am., Montreal... 1,240,092 472,639 140,272 104,737 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford..| 3,271,098 2,385,129 770,678 654,333 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York.... 805,198 38,913 221,476 233,132 
London Guar. & Accident, London} 1,506,318 1,044,225 559,180 562,297 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..... 3,082,529 2,245,996 1,327,049 1,151,188 
Metropolitan Plate Glass, N. Y... 589,486 396,403 190,674 189,314 
National Surety, New York....... 1,352,301 1,526,425 558,314 377,304 
New York Plate Glass, New York. 608,414 339,702 232,828 201,073 
North American Accident, Chicago 329,285 191,858 213,228 196,833 
Ocean Accident & Guar., London.| 2,367,391 1,128,133 897,039 840,663 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco..... 99, 314,728 65,399 75,734 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton.. 302,555 278,071 57,254 72,312 
Preferred Accident, New York....| 1,180,141 913,161 700,472 686,215 
Standard Life and Accid’t, Detroit] 1,970,171 1,299,043 757,240 717,989 
Title Guaranty & Trust, Scranton.| 2,071,0 »761,238 216,324 122,539 
United States Casualty, New York) 1,728,799 1,045,419 8,0: 528,510 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore.| 3,316,842 3,055,813 1,086,806 1,001,349 
U. S. Health & Accident, Saginaw 359,033 7,9 361,089 66,981 




















American Life Insurance Companies in Germany. 

So many changes have occurred in the transaction of business in Ger- 
many by American companies, that a brief record of the entries to and 
withdrawals from that country is of interest at this time. The Ger- 
mania Life was the first to enter Germany in 1868, and has operated 
there uninterruptedly ever since. Th Equitable Life entered in 1877, 
and withdrew in 1898. The New York Life was originally admitted in 
1882, but forfeited its license in 1895, and was readmitted in 1902. The 
Mutual Life entered in 1883 and forfeited its license in 1895. Statistics 
are not at hand showing the amount of business held by each of these 
companies in Germany exclusively, but they had $746,812,087 insurance 
in force in Europe at the end of last year, divided as follows: Equitable 
Life, $186,783,604; Mutual Life, $207,472,891; New York Life, $309,063,451; 
Germania Life, $43,492,141. 





Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes. 


—J. J. Agard of San Francisco, special agent of the Hartford Fire, dropped dead 
recently while boarding a train for the World’s Fair. 


—The Holyoke (Mass.) Business Men’s Association has won its fight for lower 
fire rates, and a ten per cent reduction will go into effect immediately. 


—It is stated that Henry G. Davis, the Democratic nominee for Vice-President 
of the United States, is strenuously opposed to insurance. He carries no insur- 
ance on his home and while president of the West Virginia Central Railroad no 
insurance was placed on its shops. 


—The Royal of Liverpool and the Queen of New York have appointed Wil- 
liam Mackay their manager for Canada, to succeed the late George Simpson. 
J. H. Labelle, second assistant manager, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant manager and George Jacoby to the position of fire superintendent. 


—The executive committee of the New York Life has recommended modifica- 
tions in the by-laws, such that, if adopted at the next stated meeting of the 
board, the executive officers of the company will thereafter be as follows: A 
president, three vice-presidents, three second vice-presidents, two secretaries and 
a treasurer. 


—As a result of the recent disastrous fire at Halifax, N. S., the city authorities 
are awakening to the deficiencies existing in the local fire department. The fire 
chief and the city electrician have been instructed to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a first-class fireboat, which latter has been needed for several years past, 
in order to protect the city’s enormous water front. Other ad'litions, both of 
apparatus and men, may be looked for shortly in the fire department. 


—The discussion of insurance matters at the recent meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association resulted in the recommendation to appoint a standing 
committee of the association to be known as the insurance committee and to be 
composed of twenty-one members. This department will commence business as 
soon as insurance to the amount of $1,000,000 shall have l.cen secured. In addi- 
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tion to this, the department hopes to have a large amount of insurance to place 
with responsible stock companies. 

—“Policies Written while You Wait,” is the motto of the down-town office of 
the Preferred Accident Company. This branch office is at 80 William street, and 
is in charge of Hart A. Webster, agency superintendent. A free messenger 
service for the convenience of agents and brokers is conducted in connection 
with the office. Kimball C. Atwood, secretary and general manager of the Pre- 
ferred, is up to date in every detail of the business, and putting into effect con- 
stantly new ideas to familiarize the public with the advantages of accident in- 
surance. 


—The following new regulations regarding life companies operating in Chili 
have been put into effect: Life insurance companies will be of two classes, first 
and second. The former will be required to deposit, under the same conditions 
as fire companies, 400,000 pesos ($146,000), and the latter 300,000 pesos ($109,500). 
They will also be required to deposit twenty per cent of their yearly premiums. 
Insurance companies will also be subject to a yearly tax as follows: Fire, first- 
class, $3000 pesos ($1095); second class, 2000 pesos ($730); life, first class, 4000 
pesos ($1460); second class, 3000 pesos ($1095). 


—The Dutchess of Poughkeepsie has entered Mississippi, Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, appointing Noll & Langbehn of New Orleans, managers for that field. 
The District of Columbia is also a new field for this company. With the ex- 
tensive alterations to its office building completed and a satisfactory experience 
in the field (barring the Baltimore conflagration), the Dutchess is well satisfied 
with the experience it is having this year. Its new quarters present an inviting 
appearance. The finish is in hard wood. Steel filing cases and all the other 
modern office appliances have been installed. 


—The proceedings of the Insurance Institute of Toronto, 1903-1904, have been 
received in book form, and contain the president’s inaugural address, by P. H. 
Sims, secretary British America Assurance Company, Toronto; “A Method of 
Ascertaining the Cost of an Agency,” by Arthur J. Wughes, secretary Crown 
Life, Toronto; “Fire Insurance as an Exact Science,” by Charles D. Cary; 
“Municipal Waterworks in the City of Toronto,” by Robert Howe, C. E., in- 
spector of waterworks, fire preventive appliances, etc., for the Canadian 
Fire Underwriters Association; ‘Some Points on Tuberculosis,” by J. L. 
Davidson, B. A., C. M., M. R. C. S., medical referee, Imperial Life of Canada, 
Toronto; “The Assurance of Underaverage Lives,” by Joseph Burn, F. I. A., 
Prudential Assurance, London; “A Practical Application of the Mercantile 
Rating Schedule,” by G. P. Payne, Canadian Fire Underwriters Association; 
“Average and Coinsurance Clauses in Fire Insurance Policies,” by E. L. Mc- 
Lean, secretary Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau; ‘‘Main Principles to Be 
Followed in the Selection of Lives by a Life Insurance Company,” by John B. 
Hall, A. I. A., Imperial Life of Canada, Toronto. 








Company Representation Wanted. 








A gentleman now engaged in field work, would consider opening 
with first-class company as Manager or Superintendent. Southern 
territory. Has held successfully, heavy manufacturing and mercantile 
positions, as correspondent, accountant, credit man and manager. 
Young, vigorous, clean record, good address, executive ability. 

Address ‘‘W. E. S.” 
care of the Spectator, 
(P. O. Box, 1117), New York. 








Figency Wants. 


A PACIFIC COAST OPPORTUNITY 
The thoroughly organized and successful Oregon department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee desires a district manager 
for several counties in eastern Oregon. Must be personal producer 
and reliable. Renewal contract. Address, with references, 


S. T. LOCKWOOD & SON, General Agents, 
Portland, Ore. 


OPPORTUNITY—SUCCESS 
Both can be yours if you come to COLORADO, where there is 
more wealth in proportion to size than any other State in the Union. 
Exceptional, Nonforfeitable renewal contracts to BIG PRODUCERS. 
Send references, record and experience to 
GEO. A. RATHBUN, Manager, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colorado 

















SUPERIOR OFFICES 
Reduced Prices 
’ 19th Floor 
KUHN LOEB BUILDING, 


52 WILLIAM ST. 


September 29, 1904] 
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Figency Wants, 








AGENTS! 

THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. OF N.Y. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 

HERBERT N. FELL, Manacer 


396-398 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





AGENTS! 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


ARTHUR W. SWARTS, Manacer 


837 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Presipent 





The German-American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York now occupy their new offices in the 
German Savings Bank Building, on the 
Southeast Corner of 4th Avenue and 14th 
Street. Hustling Agents can obtain at- 
tractive contracts by calling. 


A. L. Lauxora, 


Manager. 





CITY MANAGER-—SAN FRANCISCO. 
RENEWAL CONTRACT—UNEXCELLED—(A GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT), 


THE WASHINGTON LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Permanent Position! Experienced Man! Personal Producer! Capable 
getting business through Brokers and Agents! All communications strictly 
confidential. Address, stating age, experience and references, 


HOWARD PERRIN, General Manager 
$5-86-87-88 Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal 





A Few Pacts About ihe Million Dollar Oregon and Washington Department 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Paid and placed new insurance in past 3 years, OVET...seseeeseeess $3,500,000.00 
New insurance paid and placed in 1908.......csceeececesescseeeees 1,327,423.00 
THIS DEPARTMENT IS ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE NORTHWEST 
“NUF CED” 


AGENTS WANTED 
BLAIR T. SCOTT, Gen’] Manager, 610-11-12 13 Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore 





ppSatrn AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
WE WANT MEN EVERYWHERE. 


Do you want a policy contract that is a plain, clear-cut 
promise to pay $6 per week in event of sickness or injury, 
and $250 in event of accidental death, at a cost of $1 per 
month? No assessments. No medical examination. Policy- 
holders protected by a surplus of more than $1,500,000. 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. 


Address United Underwriters Company, 
No. 290 Broadway, New York City. 








A LITTLE BOOK 
That Makes Men Stopand Think 


Every ambitious life insurance Nee in the country should send for a free — of 
our little book : ‘‘ Papa, What Would You Take For Me{”’ An invaluable aid in 
getting business. Says more and says it in more convincing style than a solicitor, 
in most cases, can. Appeals to the sentimental side of humanity and makes men 
Copy mailed free. 








stop and think seriously on the subject of life insurance. 


Address, J. B. MUELLER, Toledo, Ohio. 











Branch of the. 





Prominent Agents and Brokers. 
M. DUGRO BUTTLES, 


92 William Street, New York. 
1852. GENERAL AGENT . 1904. 
HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO. of New York 
STATEMENT, May 18, 1904. 








COI igs cincsnaidscdeeseoddadsadaddsdiac een $150,000.00 
BRREGS 0. iis vingdac tude Sanksiaadeedase dan dsaeddwa ade 194, 982.2 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............ $177,763.90. 


SURPLUS DTINES 





J AMES W. DURBROW, 68 William Street, New York 
SURPLUS LINES. 


LONDON MUTUAL FIRE INSUBANCE C0. OF CANADA, Established since 1869. 
WELLINGTON MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, Established 1840. 
MONTREAL-CANADA FIBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, Established 1869. 





HERBERT Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 76 Wittram Street, New Yor. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 





W. C, BENNETT. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns Aten. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention 
given to Surplus lines. 





Ro & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ {nsurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 


RITCHELL & RIMINGTON 
SURPLUS LINES, 


’Phone, 1497 John. 56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of England. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Fire Reinsurance Company of London, Ltd.; Conestoga Fire Insurance Ce. 
of Lancaster, Pa.; American Guaranty Fund; Mutual of St. Louis. 








ee CLUFF, 
39 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Surplus Line Insurance. Reliable Stock Policies Only. 





Ottawa Fire Insurance Company, of Ottawa, Canada; Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Lansing, Mich.; British Dominions Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, England; Ben Franklin Insurance Company, of Allegheny, 
Pa.; Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, Ill. See reports of these 
companies. 





St. Louis + 208 North Fourth Street 
ALL & WHITTEMORE, GENERAL UNDERWRITERS. 


Long distance Phones, _Wesolicit insurance on St. Louis Properties 
from agents in other cities. Sole Agents: Commonwealth, North River, Con- 
tinental, Prussian National, Spring Garden, Saint Paul, Commerce, Niagara, Williamsburgh 
City, National Union, Mercantile and Union, Phil. 


OBERT R. TUTTLE, 


NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL AGENT 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of N. H. 


WESTERN UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Incorporated, of Illinois. 


ARRY M. COUDREY & CO. 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


948-4-5-6-7-8 Century Building, ST. LOUIS. 
Long Dist. Telephones. 








Correspondence Solicited 


Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. 
REPRESENTING: 

Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Newark, Indemnity, Star, Springfield, 
Frankfort, New York Plate Glass, U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co, 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. 





Fictuarial. 





E ROODE, FAULKNER & ETTELSON, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
1sq La SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 


ee | Hanover Insurance Co. of New York; Transatlantic Insurance Co. 
of Hamburg; Security Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


Over 25 years’ experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its 
branches. Your patronage invited. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


JOHN NAGHTEN & CO, 


INSURANCE, 
159 La Sate Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


M. L. C. Funxuouser 








Lona DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL 1159, 


Gro. W. MontcomEry 
MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 184 La Salle Street, Cutcaco, It. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Potomac Ins. 
Co., Washington; Farmers and Merchants’ Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.: Lloyds Plate 
Glass Ins. Co., New York, and Union Surety & Guaranty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








E T. MARSHALL & CO., SURPLUS LINES. 
e 189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES. PROMPT AND FAITHFUL SERVICE, 


W. M. Umbdenstock & Co. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING 





WESTERN AGENTS 


AtlanticCity Fire InsuranceCo. 


OF ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Tide Water Fire Insurance Co. 


SURPLUS LINE 


159 LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


OF MAaRY.iannd 


CORAEBPONDENTS 


LLOYDS, LONDON 











Life Insurance Loans and Investments. 








_IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution policies aisccunted at 6 per cent. 
Give larger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


Reference : The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 
JOHN V. FOX, Eguiraste Burtprne, Cuicaco, Itt. 








Wercantile Hgencies. 


Established 15 Years. H 132 Nassau Street 
Telephone 3383 John. Holmes Mercantile Agency New York. 

You are welcome to use this agency as little or as much as desired for Reports, 
Investigations and Inspections on Applicants, Medical Examiners, Deaths, Agents, or 
General Information in any locality in the Country. Prompt attention is given to 
requests for 7elegraphic Reports, for which no other charge is made except the 
actual telegraph expenses and my usual charge of One Dollar for each report. 
There is no subscription fee required, and month y accounts are rendered, only for 
reports actually made. Youcan mail or telegraph me full details of report desired. 
This will be sent for to my correspondent on my regular blank, and retnrned to 
you just as received from him, Satisfactory reports guaranteed. I refer to any Life 
Insurance Company. CHARLES B. HOLMES, Proprietor. 

















S.R. WHARTON, Life Insurance Expert, 


Not selling life insurance, but informa- 
tion about it. Full, accurate and impar- 
tial information on all branches of the 
business. Actuarial and statistical work 
for companies; literature and aids for 
agents; advice and assistance for policy- 
kolders. Letters of advice to agents and 
policyholders. Confidential. Send stamp. 


9 CLARK STREET, ROCM 10, CHICAGO. 
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DAVID PARKS FACKLER 
Ex-President Actuarial Society 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
85 Nassau STREET, NEW YorRK (Rooms 1404-5) 
Telephone, 5427 Cortlandt. 





_ C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


Accurate Work. 
Accounts Systematized. 


Thorough Experience. 
Examinations. Valuations. 
All professional calls will be given prompt, faithful and impartial attention, 
45 Milk Street, Rooms 77 and 87, BOSTON, Mass. 
Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘ Actuary.” 





Mites M. DAWSON, A. I. A. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


No. 11 Broadway, NEw YorE. 





R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





—— BARNETT, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


606 AUSTELL BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 





—— J. HARVEY, F. I. A., 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


OFFICES OF COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., : . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





IFE INSURANCE CLERKS. 

Study the Mathematics of Insurance, Tuition by correspondence by 
experienced coach, at moderate fees. Successes for Part I Exam., ofthe Institute 
of Actuaries, nineteen out of twenty-five, including twoin class I, eleven in class 
II and six in class III. Particulars from T. E. STREETER, P. O. Box 1415, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, author of “The Elements of The Theory of Probabili- 
ties,” ‘‘ Graduated Papers,” etc. ; lecturer on ‘‘ Actuarial Science ” at the “Great 
West Life”’ office, Winnipeg, 1904. 





C. RAFFERTY, 
e CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
The business of old line companies, assessment companies, fraternal 
societies and private individuals respectfully solicited. 


PROMPT /,-WORK. REASONABLE PRICES. 
Room or1, 1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ENJ. F. BROWN, 
(Author of the Brown Book of Life Insurance Economies. ) 


CONSULTING EXPERT. 
ANNUITY BUILDING, 


159 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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